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INTRODUCTION 


HhAC7 OD) 6a.51 vey oferthine es tudydd sactoubrdime together data 
from several diverse sources in an attempt to present a 
coherent.and detailed picture of Ontario's ‘residential 
tenancies. The paper relies extensively on estimates derived 
from the Canadian Census. From that and other surveys, a 
number of charts and tables have been assembled to form a 
Statistical background. However, due to the quantity, scope 
and depth of research and data, much has been omitted. More- 
over, because of the uneven subject coverage found in existing 
work and because of the interests of this profile some areas 
are. onlys briefly.discusseduwhile»others» aren rev itewed lat 
length. Throughout the paper, estimates for Ontario's census 
metropolitan areas (CMAs) are compared. 

Due to the length of the paper and because no summary is 
provided several shorter papers are recommended to those who 
seek a review of the major trends affecting the rental market. 
These papers include CMHC, 1984, Housing in Ontario: A Sta 
tistical Profile and Clayton, 1984, Medium Term Housing Trends 
and Prospects for Ontario. Several serials offer concise, up- 
to-date statistics. Among these are CMHC's Canadian Housing 
Statistics, Ontario Housing Market Report and various regional 
reports and MMAH's Ontario Housing Market Quarterly. 


While this study concentrates on the province's rental 
Market, it also outlines the determinants and characteristics 
of home “ownership, but to a lesser extent. This was con- 


sidered necessary because the ownership sector plays an 


integral role in shaping the rental market. For example, the 
availability of rental accommodation is, in part, dependent on 
the number of rental units that are either vacated or foregone 
entirely by new home owners. The speed at which household 
formation and tenure switching takes place is determined by 
conditionse im both markets ers swelivas the general economic 
climate and prevailing demographic and social ‘trends. 

The time frame in this profile is not altogether consis- 
tent. There are two reasons. The first is a data constraint. 
In the past, surveys were not co-ordinated in a chronologi- 
cally meaningful manner. An example can be found in contras- 
ting itwors ta tistics Ganadatsurveys%=—- ‘the Household Income, 
Facilities and Equipment Survey (HIFE) and the Canadian 
Census. 8Upl unui BS Saher se was conducted bienially on even 
numbered years. The Major census, on the other hand, occurs 
every ten years on odd numbered years (1901, 1911, 92 Breitc.). 
Thus, comparing estimates is difficult and providing a rigidly 
set. time period iis impossible.) -In addition, theepaper 'pre— 
sents many annual estimates which have been updated in order 
to focus on current conditions. 

The second reason for varying the time span LSS 
tional. Some trends which occurred twenty years ago may have 
a strong influence on present conditions. Others may be short 
lived or are more immediately absorbed into the state of the 
housing market. For example, many demographic trends such as 
changing fertility rates have significant long-run effects. 
Conversely, vacancy rates that existed two decades ago, while 
of comparative value, have long since been absorbed by supply 


and demand changes. 


LUC proLi vue TS=iiwvded into 4: “sections, Section! 
examines the effects of recent demographic developments in 
Ontario including changes “in population growth rates, age 
structure and household composition between 1971 and 1981. 
Projections of future housing requirements are also compared. 

Section 2 looks at the province's housing supply. Hou- 
Sim chatactericticse, consthuuctLlon costs, rental starts and 
vacancy rates are among the topics addressed. This section 
also discusses condominium ownership as well as the conversion 
of ownership housing to rental and the possible subsequent 
deconversion. 

Section 3 concentrates on housing demand and the afforda- 
bility problems faced by tenant households. Census 25 and 30 
Det ucenG  rent-to-income ratios for 198) are cited along with 
Similar estimates for various years as. found in several 
Svc lessonuattordabillitvein Ontanio., Overcrowding and the 
physical adequacy of the province's rental stock are outlined. 
A general discussion of the limitations associated with these 
indicators is included with each set of estimates. AS an 
alternative to the rent-to-income ratios, the distributions of 
rents == among Various income groups, senior households and 
Single parent households -- are examined. 

Section 4 addresses rent regulation. A detailed estimate 
of the number of tenant households occupying regulated units 
is formulated by determining the extent of the exemptions from 
regulation. That is followed by a comparison of all occupied 
Penta lounitemoudnt before: 1976 and between 1976 and 1981. 


Lastly, this section examines several conceptual arguments 


that have been expressed in the literature on the affordabi- 
lity and the distributivevetifectssor ment regulation. These 
arguments are set against the census data in order to deter- 
mine whether there have been any noticeable effects in 
Ontario. This area of concentration is by no means exhaustive 
since the number of issues which can be addressed is Limited 
by the extent of the census data. 

Appendix A briefly outlines the scope and methodology of 
the .surveys that sare scitted, inpithe profile frequently. The 
census and HIFE are compared. Environic's HOMES survey and 
CMHC! s ®vacancty/ zs atbetisut.vecys) are described. Appendix B lists 
definitions of terms used throughout the paper. 

In Appendix Cythesresults of 9 special census tabulations 
are presented. The tabulations concentrate on the distribu- 
tion of monthly rents in 1981. Estimates: pertain ro wthe 
provirice, andy the 0) urban=areas of 1010/1000 Son ymore?l peop ls 
(CMAs) En turn; the CMAs are aggregated and compared with 
the rest of the province (urban areas of under 100,000 people 
plitis mural. tareas)). 

The tabulations categorize tenant households by rents, 
income, age of the household head, household size, etc.  Esti- 
mates for single parents and students are also presented. 
Fach tabulation has been classified by period of construction 
(built before 1976 and built between 1976 and 1981) in order 
to assess the effects of rent regulation and provide an over- 
all «picture of) recent tadditions ‘to; thecrental stock. 

The tabulations incorporate a considerable amount of 
information which is only touched upon in the text. Thus, in 


partymtihdssappendix has been assembled in the hope that it 


will be of use in further researching the province's residen- 


tial tenancies. 


SECTION 1: DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 


Over the past two decades, Ontario underwent fundamental 
demographic changes.! Between 1961 and 1981 a declining popu- 
lation growth rate and the related Siete in age Structure, 
alongwith, tue prevailing trends in household formation signi- 
ficantly influenced both current and future housing require- 


ments. 


j ead Population Growth 


According to the 1981 census, the estimated 8,625,000 
Ontario residents constituted just over one=thibd ror Canada’s 
population. The province's annual rate of population growth 
fell steadily since 1974. By 1981, the yearly increase was a 
little more than 0.6 per cent -- 43 per cent below the coun- 
trys overall rate Of tl. per cena) Lemar CO represented a 
marked decline. (See Table 1.1) 

Demographic factors that are incorporated into growth 
rates include birth and death rates as well as net migration. 
The .OrO ViLic GSe bt Oh at ee which is recorded annually in 
Statistics Canada's Vital Statistics, declined 16 per cent 
between 1971 and 1981 and rose marginal ly tm 1982. | “Over zene 
period, the death rate also declined but did not fully ObESee 
the falling birth rate. The result was a DT speleacents (uOpmaLu 


the province's natural rate or population increase over the 


decade. (See Table 1.2) 


Ty SsermMiroen (1983p) p. 1)? alsorsimmons and7bourne,. (1964, 
Deon 


Due to the falling birth rate and increased longevity the 
percentage of the population in the 0-14 age group declined 
Steadi ly ¥ytrom B2 "pencenteinii2olewtog22 per cents in, d98d. 
Over the same period the percentage of the population 65 and 
olden Pose trromisiper ctoentitonldiperecents piniall phe jcensus 
years females made up a smaller share of the 0-14 age group 
butPa larger stare of Tthe 65 plustage group.” Moreover, the 
aginglor whe: popudationmiresulted ainvta rgradual’ and steady 
increase in the percentage of the population that was female 
= weit ome 40. 4erpeimncentran! yO 6imitog5 017.6 «pemreentyimthosa. 
(See Tables 1.3 and 1.4) 

Thehdramea ticwsirret gn wheyprovince!sragey structure hs 
pontravedimarrouredsdriiAsea npesuit sof) thi sfsSnvet tenerest 1—- 
mated median age rose from 25.4 years in 1966, to 27.2 years 
Liye so 7 bos 29a6. cy ecerise Imi poets ail hiss trend pin concertawPehia 
Greater “propensity #tos formuhousehotds,” had-a significant 
impaeactieonsithes growth win) househod di tnumbers: rand” types? tas 
discussed in Subsection 1.2. 

Pamimngunes mignationnhinterprovinchal plussinterna= 
@ronal), als@ comtributed torOntariots |slowing growth: rate. 
Estimated net migration was negative in 1980-1981.2 According 
to Sbatisties+Canadaj;onetiniternatronal»migrationydeclined 
almost 50 per cent between the 1971-76 and 1976-81 periods. 
For the initial period, net international migration totalled 
290,000 speoples (for the, Vatter period «wat total led under 


150,0006 ‘By °)983=+84) net annualLeinternational migration had 


OS Based on Statistics Canada estimates (catalogue 91-910 
arid? i208). ar kt Siin betrynot, Treasury vand. Economics) <fig- 
ures are used, net migration was negative in 1978-79 and 
1980-81. 


FIGURE 1.1 
AGE COMPOSITION OF 
ONTARIO'S POPULATION 
1971-1981 
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declined to 16,000 people compared to the 1971-81 annual 
average of over 44,000.3. The variations over the decade were 
primarily due to fluctuations in immigration as emigration 
remained relatively stable. 

DHerlo eA censirs mepontus! thar seheltLPo7emeor bos inet oss’ to 
other provinces was 78,000 people. Tepperman (1983) says that 
this trendijwas,) in 'parti;.avreflection of perceived: jobloppor- 
tunities in the western provinces, particularly Alberta. He 
adds that recent evidence indicates that Alberta's economic 
boom has slowed considerably. Consequently, more migrants are 
now moving from Alberta to Ontario than in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is supported by recent net interprovincial migra- 
tion Fergares) for tOntario = minus (65000) hare osnese2- icp lus 
15,000 [HP 82<83isand <plisiw4 27000 “in 1983-84.4 

Lialswsaidiithawinigration éha sian: iinniediaterampackron 
housing demand. This is because migrants are mostly adults or 
families who either reguire or relinquish present housing 
arrangements. The declining birth and death rates and the 
aging population, on the other hand, may have longer lasting 
effects as the continued increase in elderly households and 
the accompanying decline in the percentage of young adults of 
household formation age may significantly alter future housing 


demand..wsee, Subsections 1.2 and 1.4. 


Sis The 1981-83 estimates are from Statistics Canada 91-210. 
The 1983-84 estimates are from Statistics Canada 91-208. 


4. hibiag 


Oe MMAHIGH8 B bam -panr6) However, the recent influx from 
Alberta may include a large number of young adults retur- 
ning to Ontario and who may, upon return, share accommo- 
dations with relatives. 


The census combines migration with movement within the 
province to approximate mobility. Between 1976 and 1981 just 
under half of Ontario's, populationsreported moving ati least 
once. The most active movers were} @bysagesy ithose: 250ton29 
years old at 63 per cent and, by marital status, the divorced, 
again 63 per cent, while the least likely to move were senior 
citizens at 26 per cent and the widowed at 32 per cent. 

Together, provincial population growth, migration and 
movement within the province determine regional population 
distribution. Between 1971 and 1981 the urban share declined 
margin a.) 1 yafrOm 82 3) per cen tetots ba memccen me ameversan 
of the previous decade's trend towards greater urbanization. 
(See.T abies! Ts Iwandi 145) 

In# terms.of settlement size, s urban centres ofl 500,000, 2r 
more people (Hamilton, Ottawa and Toronto) increased by 36 per 
cent between 1971 and 1981 while the percentage of people 
living in centres of under 100,000 declined noticeably. Chan- 
ges inecensus deszgqnationsiatcountMror much of Enis "shiet as 
lower density areas tended to become or be amalgamated into 
larger urban centres.’ In the 1971 census, both Hamilton’ and 
Ottawa were,-under ¢500),000, but, surpassed? this figuresbyol9s Isto 


account for the dramatic increase in large urban centres. 


Or These estimates reflect not only mobility (the ability to 
move) but also changes in the volume of household move- 
ment in response to overall changes in regional job 
opportunities etc. 


lee Simmons and Bourne (1984) note that changes in the defi- 
nitions employed in the 1981 census added 400,000 persons 
to the national estimates for urban areas of 10,000 to 
100,000 people (CA's) primarily from smaller urban areas. 
If evenly distributed across the country, roughly 140,000 
Ontario residents were vadded" toisthis urban category. 
Unadjusted figures are presented in Table 1.5. 


EO 


StU Ae Crome aan yds ipen oon ‘andsOttawa’ fat 20h per, ‘cent 
recorded above average expansion. 

Throughout the 1970's the province's cities displayed a 
Significant variation in population growth (or decline), per- 
haps partly due to regional economic disparities.8 Between 
1971 and 1981 London, Sudbury and Windsor declined in popula- 
Chon Both Sudbury and Windsor were, to a great extent, 
economically dependent on single industries -- mining and 
automobile manufacturing respectively. Oshawa, however, which 
also relied to some extent on the auto industry, registered 
the most significant growth of 28 per cent between 1971 and 
1981. (See Table 1.6) 

Focussing on the 1976 to 1981 period, Simmons and Bourne 
(1984) observe of the census data that most places in Southern 
Ontario that were beyond Toronto's sphere of influence dis- 
played slow or negative growth. Smaller cities, which the 
authors vsay ‘acted as) sated Itves tol Toronto ,/réeportedirapid 
growth between 1976 and 1981 -- Barrie, 12 per cent; Milton, 
pepe Lacemevand OShawa wha per, cents .Theyral so note that,¢for 
Canada in general, regional population growth rates were 
closely linked with economic growth, the impact of expanded 
company headquarter activities and provincial government 
expenditures. 

For Ontario's CMAs, natural increase was the most signi- 


PicanituyCOMmmonen ts Of upopudiation) growth 2foretthe 119.7/6=h981 


8% Census data on changes in household income support this. 
Between 1971 and 1981 Toronto and Ottawa exhibited real 
increases in household income of 36 and 45 per cent 
respectively ..for.sudbury40.4epen centahandsawindson, 6% pen 
cent. However, costs may also have risen more rapidly in 
Toronto and Ottawa. See Section 3. 


ae 


period, adding an average.of 4 per cent to the CMAs" popula- 
tion over the period. Internal migration (from and to other 
provinces and regions within Ontario) partrally"orrset’ the 
natural increases in all CMAs except Oshawa which reported an 
overall increase of nearly 7 per cent. Internal migration was 
the most volatile of the population components, suggesting 
that it was more affected by regional differences. (See Table 
16") 

In terms of housing needs, swings in regional growth 
result in increased or decreased housing demand even if the 
overall “provincial *"hotising: demand were’ sto remain unchanged or 
move in the opposite direction. Migration, in particular, may 
significantly influence rental demand. Environics (1984) Ln a 
1984" survey found that two-thirds of those who had moved to 
Metro Toronto in the past 5 years were living in rented accom- 


modations.? 
1.2 Household Formation 


Population changes alone provide only a rough approxima- 
tion of housing needs. Living arrangements, which are perhaps 
less predictable, further determine the guantity and types of 
dwellings desired. 

Accondingetosethe census, in 198. OmtariG hagmiearty = 


melon “pEarvea ce households.!9 This estimate represents a 20 


9. This figure represents immigrants who set up separate 
living-quarters and may not include those who upon return 
shared accommodations with friends or relatives. 


10. A private household refers to a person or group of people 


occupying a separate set of living quarters with a 
private entrance. See Appendix A. 


i 


year increase, Of S0tpercent,;itwhitlesathe overaldepopudation 
ficneesea by only 38 per cent. 

AS a result, the census reports a steady decline in the 
average size of Ontario's private households from the 1961 
Satine les otemtgmaper somsuto.2+s. persons hineL®8ikaTheOntarto 
Ministry of Municipal Affairs and Housing (MMAH, 1983b) esti- 
mates that the 1976-1981 declinesin household size, alone, 
accountedsftor ansedditionads housingkdemandrofw3 0070001 units 
However, other things being equal, the average unit size 
demanded would have been smaller due to the falling household 
size. Nevertheless, the census reports that there were 5.9 
major, 500ms) per thousehol dian 298) tcompared i tousi6, WintbO.71. 

The falling birth rate and increased life expectancy (the 
sozcaleledegqreying ofpOntario) cont ributedetos thendecdiain ing 
Family and household size. The 1981 census reports that the 
largest five-year age group, those in the 15 to 19 years old 
GEoOupAE constituted overs 2epernicent (of ithe, prov ince's:4b9:3} 
popudatiaon:. Rhee numpbecvortitchadiairencungderwdd;,47' tomorrow's 
prime household formation age group"!! declined by 7 per cent 
Since 1976. At the same time, the census reports that the 
number of people 65 and older increased at approximately three 
times the rate for the total population. 

Headship rates (the percentage of the population 15 and 
Older that headed households) embody the effects of social, 
economic and demographic trends on household formation. Smith 
CEOS 40 Np wLsOdMsaysmthatecanyapprectationaof changes im age 


specific headship rates; 


11. MMAH (1983b, p. 5). 


i 


ss cer Ltical -§6n a@sirtiauindercstancine eb demno- 
graphic impacts upon the housing market since house- 

hold formation, and thus housing demand, depend not 

only upon the size and age composition of the popu- 

hataon{ but» upon! Bos) prooley 1.ty Stortiomn qitse rh into 

housing demand units." 

Overall, headship rates increased in each census period 
considerédjtrising! from 3818" perhicente ined yGi4-to M41 oper. cent 
in 198k. .*The greatestyfive*year “increase occurred between 
1971! an@ore76étwhemoheadshi p=iratess wose SSeper "cent: (See 
Tables Lb i9nandel-zl 09 

The headship rate for the 15 ‘to 24 age group’ increased 
ftom il) sboslsepe rican babetweenslio7 ands 0.44 Piss epuesen— 
ted arise of.trough lye20Gper, cent.comparedttontiens per cent 
average increase for all age brackets over 14 years old. 

The highest headship rate was found in the 65 and older 
age group. Nearly 60 per cent of seniors maintained house- 
holds7imd9 Sl. OThis was 1o perfcenttabov etthevawerage*for-are 
persons over 14 years old. The greater tendency for seniors 
to maintain independent households combined with the expected 
future ‘increases “iin the senior population; may continue to be 
a source of new housing demand. See Subsection 1.4.12 

However, in looking at age and sex specific headship 
rates several diverse effects are apparent. Male headship 
rates in all age groups were significantly higher than female 
headship rates. In 1981, for example, the female headship 
rate was 22 per cent whereas the male headship rate was 67 per 
céne. NIiTHYS Timp liesM@that* thegioole tosvlosiwaincrease sim’ the 


percentage. of,ithe. popudation thats wasvetematle4srended Yeo 


12. Foot (1985) discusses headship rates, household size and 
housing demand by age groups. 
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partially mitigate the tendency towards increased household 
formation. 

While the overall headship rates increased, male headship 
rates forral page fb groups, dec liined (between)'1976 and 1982: 
Several reasons may account for this decline. One possibility 
isgchataeby. 2076p imalerheadshipsratestiousthet25 ito 4,445eto 
6¢fand .6Suplusiagetoroupss, Vatis 5, oluande8 2nper: cenit; respec- 
tively) were so»vhigh)thaty further vinereases:iwere unlikely: 
However, the greatest decline was reported for the 15 to 24 
age group which also had the lowest male headship rate at 16 
Penicent fins lOS8i<ijeThisesuggesits!-that othersfactors "suchas 
housing affordability and accessibility as well as changing 
social trends should be examined.13 

Female headship rates displayed rapid growth over all the 
census periods considered and unlike male headship rates, 
increased most rapidly during the 1976 to 1981 period.14 This 
does notenecessarily contradict the possibilitvethatesqiven 
the high headship rates, housing affordability and accessibi- 
lity among, other factors had begum to. lumit.the rapid imrowth 
LO eAROuseho Ld forma tion sreponted Gon sthey tums t thia lL vof + the 
decade-wae furthers research» might) trys tohisolLateshow,@forexam- 
ple, sex specific headship rates have been affected by changes 


in multiple earner households.1l5 


P24 Muller’ (1o85)ediseusses) thousing\yaccessibad ity: 


14. Changes in the census questionnaire and in attitudes may 
account for some of the 1976-81 difference in sex speci- 
fic headship rate trends. In households where expenses 
were shared, women may have responded as household heads 
more,.frequentlysin 198 lbethan?’ sine 19:76. 


i5.. Section 33 lidiscussesisthe, increase! intwomen “‘in® thes labour 
force. 


LO 


The increase in headship rates and the decline in house- 
hold size were closely linked to changes in household composi- 
tion by type.16 Betweenrrlo 7 1 Wander sievtie (percentage of 
family designated households declined for all age groups. Two 
parent families with: children declined from 51%per cent of ‘all 
households cim_ ¢h9,7T stored 2° perAcenitarinier [Sam ising) ce parenusy 
singles and couples without children increased significantly 
and by 1981 combined to represent a majority of the province's 
households AL total Ii ngosPipeskc artes SThelgreatest percentage 
increase was reported for couples without children and singles 
at <20\ sper, centoover athe) 1971-1988 Spenirod: wr Coupliesmandvetnales 
unde r\35s,year solid fnose ibys'5 \eaperécent tobrepresent™ W5i mer 
cent, of sthe prov inceis s+households Win goom Pi Seem Taniies) 12} 

According to census estimates, Ontario's percentage of 
never Married) €é6¢1%from 48 sper cent vine)!961yito; 43 per centun 
Losie  This*mayyern part? bevrabera puted toseunesaqung of aunc 
“baby boom" as the share of unmarried persons in the 20-39 age 
bracket increased. Over the same period, the percentage of 
divorced persons rose from 0.4 to 2 per cent of the province's 
population.1/ The percentage of widowed persons also in- 
creased. By 1981, combined widowed, divorced and separated 
persons made. up over 9» per cent’ of the province's “total *popu- 
lation, compared, to..7, pera cent, int sovine@Seeutabites ial) 

MMAH (1983b) in observing the marked increase of 20 per 
cent in single parents, reasons that the demand for large 


housing uni tsimay ber ddminwshingvasta resul © of thes strends 


16. Smith (1984) discusses changes in family and non-family 
headship rates in Canada. 


17. The, 198ileecensus, defined. divorced persons as those who 
were legally divorced and had not remarried. 


16 


Couptesaewithoutachiildrensand ising les;under-theviage’ of. 35, 
likely represented the greatest increased demand for smaller 
units as; this group increased by 50 per cent over: the decade. 
Yet, as mentioned, the average number of rooms per household 
increased between 1971 and 1981. 

Changes in lifestyle may also have had a significant 
impact on headship rates and household size and, to some 
extent, explain why the number of rooms per household did not 
decline. Klein and'Sears (1983) in discussing ‘the 2961<198) 


period say that: 


The tendency of people to Share accommodation 
dropped dramatically over the period; the number of 
families not maintaining their own household dropped 
EToMAON er, 41-0 67.0008 2n 41961 “2% an ald families)! to 
ieaSssechai.5 0,000) min 19011. 52 or Alls familaesy, \ At 

the same time, the number of boarders and lodgers 

Gd ete dearriem hromeovere 20.5 0.0.0 ins 9 61% to lon by o2'2),-000 

Pee (OB VGA. lage ih) « 5) 

Simmons and Bourne (1984) maintain that in major urban 
ebeas y*perticularlyveToronto, continued population growth 
combined with declining household size have contributed to a 
considerable spatial redistribution. In Toronto: 

There has been a widespread decline of population in 

that part of the city constructed before 1951, con- 

trasted with extensive growth at the urban fringe. 

roenad ) 

MmoeVerateripyute: the .decia ninge house hodiduss bze Gin city 


centres’ notVso mach to wlowern fenhility levelissamongiantiy 


households but to an influx of non-family households. 
1.3 Tenant Households 


ACeording tothe *census? 2.4*milliontontario'residents 


lived in rented dwellings in 1981, representing just over 28 


iL? 


per .cent\of sthes province!ls itotal popula eaont In terms of 
households, approximately one-third or just over 1 million of 
the province's 3 million private households occupied rented 
accommodations. The past two decades saw the number of tenant 
households increase steadily. The 1971-1981 increase of 33 
per cent equalled the increase in owner households as the 
household tenure split displayed little change since the 
1960's when the share of tenant households increased by more 
than 27-per cent. 

Tenant households averaged 2.1 persons in 1981 compared 
to 3.2 persons for owner households. This figure represented 
a 25 per cent decline in tenant household size from 2.8 per- 
SONS paths vliOe ay Roughly, 60, perm (cent ot. the! prov tne esi nion= 
family households, primarily single persons, occupied rental 
dwellings .compared to 130 «per. Meent of family households. 
Household types are described further in Subsection 1.3.2. 

The concentration of tenant households tended to increase 
with settlement size. Over 40 perecent (Of. thesprovance Ss 
Cenants Jiv.ed win thes PorontowcMaA, Ottawa with the second 
largest share of the province's tenant households (9 per 
cent), had the greatest percentage (39 percent). ofvhousenolds 
who rented accommodations. According to the census designa- 
tions, nearly all apartment units were located in urban areas 
Oo£710,,,000 for kmorer These units housed one quarter of the 
province's households: “A morelidetaimied outline, of the Wrbane 
rural distribution of the occupied housing @stock is) presented 


in/SSCcvLon.2  ak( See, Tap lerietie 
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eonaleetenant Age Composition and Headship Rates 


There were significant differences in the age composi- 
tions of owner and tenant households primarily because large 
shares of both young and senior households rented accommoda- 
tions. In 1981 nearly one-half of the tenant households were 
under 35 years old. For households headed by those under the 
age Of4259,,0Ven (fournftafthsprented inaloisiks Clrawton. (984c) 
Says that: 

Phiasgstatisticyreflects+thesefacts;athat) most «young 

unmarried adults are renters and that many young 

Goupies bent; befores purchasing etheir«firstshomes~ . In 

Many "Cases, Che reason, Lon renting, .~.ratherthan 

Owning, is the inability to pay the costs of owner- 

ship or, the need to savie for, a, down, paymenthnom,a 

DULC HAS esa |p. 14°} 

A Significant hy smaliter. proportion.of households. with 
household heads aged between 35 and 65 rented accommodations 
-- approximately one quarter. For households with heads aged 
65 or older (senior households) the proportion who rented was 
almost 37 pér cent. (see Tables 1.147, 1.15 and 1.16) 

Between Uwo7l and 1931, with. the exception of senior 
households, all age groups showed a decline in the percentage 
Chat were tenants. Several “factors may have contributed to 


the greater number of senior renter households, and increased 


tendency for senior households to rent: 


iss fhengeneradlwaging: ofp thespopu Lation, wsThis sage tqrnouphoanew 
at about 3 times the rate of the overall population. 

2% Clayton (1984c) says that the increase in the proportion 
of tenant households as the age of the head passes 55 


Vedr sO meaQgeenret lLecies.thes smadidker) accommodation 


is 


requirements for families whose children have left home 
Or in which one of the spouses had died. 

cor It.is possible ,\that the, ianersased@availabilitveot «ssocial~ 

ly-assisted housing for the elderly may have increased 
the, propensity for. senlors#to ents eomiths(190844)6 found 
that nationally: 
The headship rate for non-family households in the 
65+ age category was also significantly influenced 
by the availability of subsidized public housing for 
the elderly. (p. 186) 

4. Affordability was a problem for senior households. Sev- 
eral studies point out that both senior renter and owner 
households had a higher incidence of QL POG ali lieth 
problems. However, no data was found to support the 
conclusion that rising ownership costs forced senior 


housenolds into the rental’ sector: 


section. 3, discusses, senior househowidsy im termeimict 
incomes, rental affordability and government assistance. 

In considering sex specific tenant headship rates, some 
trends that parallel the changes in overall headship rates are 
apparent.l8 Female tenant headship rates were lower than male 
rates, in, 1981,.at «13. and. 20: per cent, respectively. “However, 
this difference was much smal bere thanu bhatt. forse veraual 
headship rates as a higher proportion of male household heads 
were owners. The percentage of female household heads that 
were tenants increased significantly between 1961 and 1981 and 
by 1981 the female tenant headship rate for those 65 and older 


18. Foot (1985) discusses the effects of sex and age specific 
headship rates. 
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hadvsurpassed ithe male swatettiorothatrage:group.2 (See Tables 
behasy 26h candwd:. 18) 

Male tenant headship rates increased for all age groups 
between 1961 and 1971 but declined between 1971 and 1981 with 
the exception offmales 65°andioldersAs airesul/itho£ the above 
trends, the percentage of female tenant headed households rose 
Promezorpericent or avlitenant household srinrvl196] yo r4al Uper 
cent in 1981 and represented the major source of tenant 
household formation between 1971 and 1981. While the increase 
in female tenant headship rates showed signs of slowing 
between 1976 and 1981 overall female headship rates were still 
low compared to male rates and could represent a major source 


Of Sincreased, trenitads deamandirm ‘the futures 


oe =e LeNnant Household! Types 


Lic. 7. IStoCensuss Didicat esrcuhat htiheliires mpns then sot 
Ontario's tenant households was significantly different than 
Owner households. Non-family households made up a much larger 
percentage of tenant households -- 44 per cent compared to 13 
per cent of owner households. 

Twenty two per cent of tenant households were two parent 
families with children; for owner households, 54 per cent. 
Single parent households made up 12 per cent of tenant house- 
holds. Clayton (1984c) observes of the census data that 
children were present in 62 per cent of the owner households 
but in only 34 per cent of tenant households. 

Census, estimates forthe *changes inthe’ composition of 


tenant households were not obtained.l9 However, according to 


bon sUnpublished "statistics are available through special 
census cross-tabulations. 
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HIFE cestimates fon=theyb972 ‘to 11980 iperiode™ the percentage of 
couples without children and single father led households that 
rented declined, while the percentage of Single mother led 
households that rented increased significantly to 28 per cent. 


(See Table 1.19) 


1.4 Demographic Projections and Future Housing Needs 


This subsection focusses on population projections and 
the possible implications in terms of fl'tture rental housing 
requirements Upiuntil*'thetturn of the *century.e "Many studies 
ré ly sons 1979 sStatistiossCanada® pope ation projections, based 
on 1976 census data. More recent estimates (Ontario Ministry 
of Treasury and Economics, 1985; Stamm, 1984; and Statistics 
Canada, 1984), based on 1981 census data and revised assump- 
tions as to fertility, life expectancy and net Migration are 


also described briefly. 


1.4.1 Population Projections 


MMAH (1983b) cites projections which are based on the 
1976. census and, adjusted by, the Ontario Ministry yore Treasury 
and Economics. MMAH reports that by 2001 Ontario's population 
Wilde have; grownhfiromathe! h98 Vecount.ofeesii ma li onmtol OnS 
Mibldon.aaThis estimate vis considerably below the 1981 census 
based proyjections) for j2001. whicherange’ from VO.INmid lioneto 
10.7i mitdion.ri(see Tables 1520) 

All projections display declining average annual growth 
rates. This is because the shift or aging of the population 
results in progressively fewer children no matter what 
fertility ‘rate si sachosen: In other words, while projections 


differ in their estimates of the number of ehad dvenee al 1 
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dispRave ateimisaneshift in .the overall age.composition for all 
othererage: groups-"sAsta>resull €falll projections indicate, that 
future population growth rates will be low relative to those 
witnessed in the past two decades. 

Figure 1.2 compares the 1981 census age composition with 
the 198 Sstakiseres tCanada highwands low projections: for 2001. 
The projections vary noticeably for those under 20 years old, 
ene ptdliectionsef theliditferenteferti lity mate assumptions. 
Thereafter, theypaths,tendsto converge. +In both projections 
aie 2001 peak age groups are higher than the 1981 peak due to 
positive net migration assumptions. 

Pa Tne niM inktstry? of! TreastimvyikhandwyEconomics' 1995 
projections, fertility assumptions tended to have a greater 
eLlectponmginerproject eds2a00lnpopullatians Chan didi migration 
assumptions. For example, under medium migration the high 
fertility scenerio is 444,000 people greater ean the low 
Fertility scenerio. prider? Med um ghert iit veo at hrer thiiian 
migration scenerio is 404,000 people greater than the low 


migration scenerio. 
1.4.2 Household Formation and Future Housing Needs 


Propensities to form households (headship rates) trans- 
form population projections into estimates of future housing 
requirements. Under the given headship rate assumptions, 
these estimates help to define the type and quantity of hou- 
sing desired. Yet, as household formation depends on changes 
not only in the age composition but also social and economic 
trends, it is here that assumptions and estimates may tend to 
differ most significantly. However, a comprehensive discus- 


sion of assumptions and projection methods is beyond the scope 
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FIGURE, lig2 
AGE COMPOSITION OF 
ONTARIO'S POPULATION 
1981-2001 
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SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS AND POPULATION PROJECTIONS , 
CAT. NO. 51-520. 
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of this review.20 Instead; changing age- compositions: are 
looked at in terms of present headship rates. Then, several 


forecasts of future housing requirements are compared. 


Changing Age Composition and Housing Needs 


The wide variation in estimates for those under 15 years 
ef mgeneconpl tcategothen forecasts! ofo:housing Vneeds- in “an 
indirect manner. This is because any variation will show up 
not only in number of housing units required but also intype, 
size and tenure SORES at Pamilie’s’with children exhibit’ a 
higher propensity to own homes, house size being positively 
related to the: number of children in .the family. 

MMAH (1983b) predicts continued but slowing growth in the 
25 to 34 age groups at least until 1986 but an overall decline 
une themls+34 age *groupo throughout? ithe "next 20° years The 
projection indicates that the 15-34 age group will fall from 3 
Mat Onin 198 leto-onlLyi2.5 million in. 2007s NThelt9s84-seatrs=— 
tics Canada projections display a less pronounced decline in 
Phe; bse 3e ade, Group gwhich= ranges from 2.7 to 2.9 million 
peoprice A2m2O0Od,; athe BS tooi4oyeans obdigroup (wi liligrow'sitead- 
ily, by all accounts. Both changes reflect the aging of the 
baby boom as it moves into the latter age cohort. 

This shift may increase home ownership demand as the 35 
to 54 age group traditionally exhibits the highest tendancy to 
own. The declining 15 to 34 age group may also reduce rental 


demand. However, the strength of these effects will depend on 





20. See Brown (1984) and Foot (1985) as well as the projec- 
tion sources listed in Table 1.20. 


was 


the realized fertility trates, ,miguation sandy thee affordapid ity 
of ownership housing, among other things. 

All, project Lons .~ecords agmannemesnc meas es ins thes65eand 
older age group. MMAH (1983b) cites a projected increase of 
over 50 per cent between 1981 and 2001 to about 1.3 million 
people. This represents 14 per cent of the province's projec- 
ted 2001 population compared to 10 per cent in 1981 and is in 
line with the 1984 Statistics Canada projections. However, 
this increase may be relatively small compared to the possible 
increase when a majority of the baby boom reaches senior 
citizen status (around «the vyear #2010% 

As noted previously, the elderly have shown the highest 
headship rates and a greater tendency to rent -- typical ly 
small units, often one bedroom apartments. Still, this group 
has also displayed a high incidence of affordability problems 
in the past which could mitigate their demand for ownership 


and rental housing.21l 


Household Growth 


MMAHS (1983b) goutdhinés: projections OF housing requirements 


preparedi by Clayton Research ‘using’ the) 19769 census Sbased 


Ministry of Treasury and Economics forecasts. Clayton esti- 
mates that annual household growth in Ontario will decline but 
at a slower rate than the decline in population growth. This 
is because average household size is projected to continue to 
fall over the next 20 years. By 2001, Clayton estimates an 
averagewhousehold size of. 2.5 spersonsscomparecdatowe.oein. 1987. 
The falling household size is tempered by risingvettordabi 1] rey 


21... See COLRE 19854). Sect ionm Ls 
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problems, which produce a decline in non-family household 
Growl Dns Thevtreadetowards smaller households is not fully 
Supported by Simmons and Bourne (1984) who say that, nation- 
auly : 

One should not expect these phenomenal rates of 

decline in household size to continue, however. 

Indeed,’ the decrease in the fertility level has 

virtually ceased and the corresponding adjustment in 

family size should now be essentially complete. 

Although the process of creating new non-family 

households can be expected to continue, it will be 

slowed down by the declining rate of growth in the 
younger age cohorts with the highest rates of house- 
hodidsformation.1ep.044) 

Miron (1983b) also believes that the population growth 
rate will continue to decline and that the increase in new 
households attributed to the baby boom has already been sub- 
stantially completed. However, he foresees the continued 


trend to smaller households unchecked by affordability prob- 


lems: 


Rapid household formation is projected among tradi- 
tionally low-income groups such as the elderly 


jnvingialone and lone parent families. (1983b, p. 
14) 


Clayton predicts that single parent families will con- 
lmue CoOBsgrow;or rom Skiper -centrin (198i. to, Oper cent bysthe 
turn) ‘ofethe century. (See: Table 111) 

However, the number of new socially-assisted housing 
units may influence the rate of household formation among 
these groups. Smith (1984) maintains that nationally: 

Household formation especially in the oldest age 


category, hiselikely- affected «by-the,avaitlabi lity«of 
subsidized tpublsic) chowsing. pip. Tl4s 
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1.4.3 The Long Term Housing Outlook 


MMAH (1983b) and Klein and Sears (1983) cite Clayton's 
estimates of future housing needs which incorporate a vacancy 
rate factor and an allowance for demolition of existing stock. 
These estimates, as noted, are based on the Treasury and 
Economics 1976 census based projections which used low 
fertility-migration estimates relative to the later Treasury 
and Economics and Statistics Canada's projections. Projected 
average annual housing requirements are estimated at about 
60,000 units: for the L981 to L986 period, atalino tO lou 
35,000 units for 1996 to 2001. This represents a considerable 
dec line in, demands.f nom the. 197) sto-.l 976. annua il awvierades On 
9500 Ov und ts. 

Foot (1985) discusses county specific housing require- 
ments based on the Stamm and Ministry of Treasury and Econo- 
mics projections. Applying 1981 headship rates by age and sex 
to the Ministry's medium fertility and migration scenerio 
results in average annual housing requirements of 62,000 units 
for the 1981 to 1986 period. Annual requirements then decline 
especially for the 1991 to 1996 period and reac 35,000 Unis 
per year between 1996 and 2001. 

CMHC's Canadian Housing Statistics (1984) reports that 
between 1981 and 1984 housing completions averaged 33,000 
units annually. Changes in vacancy vates, demolition and 


intensified use of the existing stock aside,22 the gap between 


22. See Foot (1985) and Section 2. 
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completions and requirements suggests that overall headship 
rates may have begun to decline.2? 

Determining future rental demand is a more difficult task 
than predicting overall housing requirements as changes in the 
tenure split may result from changes in the economic environ- 
ment. One approach is to assume constant tenant headship 
rates. MMAH (1983b), in considering Clayton's estimates says 
thaw: 

Assuming the 1981 tenure choice by age-group and 

household type holds through to 2001, the average 

annual ~Qrowth rate in rental requirements wilt 

decline steadily from about 26,000 during the 1976 

tOmeuo epee Lod sto. w20 7,300 ~during “the 1991-1986 

Period.) Mt Wiel) Gropp dramatically to 4,600 im the 

1996-2001) period. (p.' 89) 

For the 1985 Ministry of Treasury and Economics' medium 
behtit1rcy and migration projection, under constant 1981 tenant 
headship rates by age and sex, as found in Foot (1985), rental 
housing regquirements also show a marked decline from 20,009 
units annually between 1981 and 1985 to 7,400 units between 
1996 and’ 200 

Klein and Sears report that the tenure pattern will most 
likely tend more strongly towards home ownership than in the 
past. One reason for this pattern is the expected increase in 
thes35 to 64, year oldyage group. Theyssay that 72 per cent of 
net household growth in the 1981-2001 period will be accommo- 


dated in ownership housing compared to 64 per cent in the 1971 


to 1981 period. However, the authors also raise the point 


23. Although housing requirements are projected to decline, 
if new units do not meet requirements and if there is 
DECSSUCeC FEO Maintain or increase 198) headship rate 
levels, unrealized housing demand will increase. 


Ps) 


that this could result in continued pressure for costly fringe 
development. Extending this reasoning, the future cost of 
maintaining an automobile, job location, etc. may play a role 
in determinting at fordabiiaity andeteiererore© realiscatthome 
Ownership demand. In turn, if forecasted ownership demand is 
restrained, prospective owner households may seek accommoda- 


tion in the rental sector. 
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TABLE 1.1 
SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS 
ONTARIO 1961 - 1981 


STATISTIC 1961 1966 ia 1976 1981 
POPULATION: 
IN 000's 6,236 6,961 7,703 8,264 8,625 
% INCREASE == 11.6 10.7 Was! 4.4 
URBAN SHARE Tha 80.4 82.4 81.2 81.7 
HOUSEHOLDS : 
IN 000'S 1,641 L827 2,228 2,635 2,970 
% INCREASE aS 14.4 18.7 18.2 W257) 


HOUSEHOLD SIZE: 


ALL HOUSEHOLDS 565) 3.6 3.4 3.1 2.8 
FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 3.6 a7 3.6 3.6 3.2 
SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS AND TABLES. 
TABLE 1.2 
DEMOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENTS 
ONTARIO, 1971-1981 (1) 

% CHANGE IN POPULATION DUE TO: TOTAL % 

POPULATION NATURAL NET CHANGE IN 

YEAR (000'S) BIRTHS DEATHS INCREASE MIGRATION POPULATION 
a ee RR ec «2 ot Ea ten ae 

1971 7703.1 -- -- -- -- -- 

1972 7809.9 1.65 -0.75 0.90 0.48 1.39 

1973 7908.8 1.59 -0.75 0.83 0.43 Y27 

1974 8054.1 1.55 -0.76 0.79 1.05 1.84 

1975 8172.2 1.57 -0.76 0.81 0.66 1.47 

1976 8264.5 1.51 -0.74 0.77 0.36 713 

1977 8353.1 1.48 -0.73 0.76 0.32 1.07 

1978 8439.6 1.46 -0.74 0.72 0.32 1.04 

1979 8501.3 1.44 -0.71 0.73 0.00 0.73 

1980 8569.7 1.43 -0.74 0.69 0.11 0.80 

1981 8625.1 1.44 -0.73 0.70 -0.06 0.65 

1982 8715.8 1.42 -0.73 0.69 0.36 1.05 

1983 8815.9 1.41 -0.72 0.69 0.46 1.15 

1984 8937.4 -- -- 0.72 0.66 1.38 


ND 


NOTE: 1. ESTIMATES ARE FOR FOR JUNE IST. 
SOURCES: 1971-1983 ESTIMATES DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CURRENT DEMOGRAPHIC 


ANALYSIS, 1983. 1984 ESTIMATES FROM MINISTRY OF TREASURY AND ECONOMICS, 
DEMOGRAPHIC BULLETIN. 
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TABLE 1.3 
POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


SEX/AGE 1961 1966 SA 1976 1981 
SUNN EREIEEEEEcienicemee- co aeememere ee od ee eee ee 

MALES : 0-14 1,028,487 1,127,851 1,131,160 1,062,980 967,740 

15-24 413,427 545,329 697,030 780,935 806,030 

25-44 880, 244 914,614 1,010,005 1,140,065 1,254,665 

45-64 581,897 641,203 727,905 802,580 856,505 

65+ 230,480 250,152 274,880 310,315 361,765 

ALL AGES 3,134,535 3,479,149 3,840,980 4,096,875 4,246,705 

FEMALES : 0-14 979,269 1,076,224 1,077,390 1,010,800 919,055 

15-24 410,422 538,921 690, 480 771,420 792,505 

25-44 868, 788 908 , 371 978,165 1,126,750 1,274,820 

45-64 568,129 640,635 746,635 830,020 885, 700 

65+ 274,949 317,570 369,460 428,610 506,275 

ALL AGES 3,101,557 3,481,721 3,862,130 4,167,600 4,378,355 

TOTALS : 0-14 2,007,756 2,204,075 2,208,550 2,073,780 1,886,795 

15-24 823,849 1,084,250 1,387,510 15527355 275987535 

25-44 1,749,032 1,822,985 1,988,170 2,266,815 2,529,485 

45-64 1,150,026 1,281,838 1,474,540 1,632,600 1,742,205 

65+ 505,429 567,722 644,340 738,925 868,040 

ALL AGES 6, 236,092 6,960,870 7,703,110 8,264,475 8,625,060 


a a re ee 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 


TABLE 1.4 
POPULATION DISTRIBUTION (1) 
BY SEX AND AGE 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 

SEX/AGE 1961 1966 Me yA} 1976 1981 
eee. ee... ee 

MALES: 0-14 16.49 16.20 14.68 12.86 dd 322 

15-24 6.63 7.83 9.05 9.45 9535 

25-44 14.12 13.14 13.11 13.79 14.55 

45-64 9.33 9.21 9.45 9671 9793 

65+ 3.70 6659 Deos, SiG 1/5) 4.19 

ALL AGES 50.26 49 .98 49.86 49.57 49.24 

FEMALES : 0-14 15.70 15.46 13.99 12,23 10.66 

15-24 6.58 7.74 8.96 9233 9.19 

25-44 13.93 43..05 12.70 13.63 14.78 

45-64 9.11 9.20 9.69 10.04 10.27 

65+ 4.4] 4.56 4.80 5.19 5.87 

ALL AGES 49.74 50.02 50.14 50.43 50.76 

TOTALS: 0-14 32.20 31.66 28.67 25.09 21.88 

15-24 32k 15.58 18.01 18.78 18.53 

25-44 28.05 26.19 25.81 27.43 29333 

45-64 18.44 18.41 19.14 19.75 20.20 

65+ 8.10 8.16 8.36 8.94 10.06 

ALL AGES 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


NOTE: 1.PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION IN RESPECTIVE YEAR. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 
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TABLE 1.5 
POPULATION DISTRIBUTION (1) 
BY SETTLEMENT SIZE 
ONTARIO, 1971-1981 


SETTLEMENT 1971 POPULATION 1981 POPULATION 10 YEAR 
SIZE (000'S) (000 's) % OF TOTAL (000 's) % OF TOTAL % CHANGE 
ONTARIO 7,703 100.0 8,453 100.00 9.74 
URBAN TOTAL (2) 6,344 82.36 6,904 81.68 8.83 
500 PLUS 2,768 39493 3,758 44.46 Shy 1/7/ 
100 - 500 1 S5i/ 17.62 1,360 16.09 0.22 
30 - 100 897 11.64 703 8.32 *21.63 
10 — 30 606 7.87 454 Deiat -25.08 
5° 210 312 4.05 263 Set areal 
2. ae 226 2.93 206 2.44 =8.85 
Le e2S5 177 2.30 162 1.92 -8.47 


RURAL 1,359 17.64 1,549 18.32 - 13.98 


NOTES: 1. POPULATION ESTIMATES EXCLUDING THOSE THAT ARE INSTITUTIONALIZED. 
2. FIGURES MAY NOT ADD TO 100% DUE TO ROUNDING. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1971, 1981 CENSUS. 


TABLE 1.6 
COMPONENTS OF POPULATION GROWTH (1) 
ONTARIO'S CMAS, 1976-1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
POPULATION MIGRATION 
1981 INTERNAL (2) INTERNATIONAL (3) NATURAL GROWTH 

CMA (@00'S) IN OUT NET IN OUT NET INCREASE RATE (4) 
HAMILTON 542.1 9.6 OR -0.6 250 We 0.6 Bl Bel! 
KITCHENER 287.8 13.4 14.0 -0.6 235 1,4 tet 5.3 ay 
LONDON 283.7 16.5 ty fe -0.7 252 Dee 10 3.6 4.9 
OSHAWA 154.2 22.6 15.8 6.8 1.8 0.8 1.0 5.6 14.1 
OTTAWA-HULL 718.0 12.6 1387 -1.1 27 2.4 0.3 3.9 3.6 
ST.) CATH. 304.4 8.2 10.0 -1.8 165 -0.4 1.9 Eee. 0.8 
SUDBURY 149.9 8.0 16.1 -8.1 0.4 0.4 -- 4.9 -4.5 
THUNDER BAY 121.9 10.6 1433 -0.7 da3 0.5 0.8 2.8 1.8 
TORONTO 2,998.9 8.2 8.9 -0.7 555 3 4,2 4.0 7.0 
WINDSOR 246.1 6.0 10.9 -4.9 2a Oat 1.6 S22 -0.6 
AVERAGE -- 11.57 $2278) g.-] 24 Oe22 0.97 1.39 3.97 3.52 
COEFF. OF 

VARIATION (5) ite 0.41 0.22 -2.88 0.57 0.74 0.79 0.23 Le34 





NOTES: 1. COLUMNS 2 TO 9 REPRESENT 1976-81 CHANGES IN POPULATION DUE TO THE RESPECTIVE COMPONENTS. 


SOURCE : 


2. INCLUDES INTER AND INTRA-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION. 

3. TO AND FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. OUT CALCUATED AS RESIDUAL. 

4. COMPONENTS DUE NOT SUM TO GROWTH RATE DUE TO RESIDUAL ERRORS. 

5. COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION IS THE STANDARD DEVIATION DIVIDED BY THE AVERAGE. 


DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA DATA FOUND IN SIMMONS AND BOURNE, 1984. 
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TABLE 1.7 
NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS 
BY AGE AND SEX OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


SEX/AGE 1961 1966 T9271 1976 1981 
a elan Ee 

MALES : 15-24 55,948 80,890 1227535 144,840 130,530 

25-44 685, 768 750,903 851,285 963,685 1,009,445 

45-64 498,782 568 , 962 657,530 732,790 758,605 

65+ 177,141 196,546 220,485 2557520 292,440 

ALL AGES 15+ 1,417,639 1,597,301 1,851,835 2,096,835 2,191,020 

FEMALES : 15-24 5,475 11,869 26,400 54,440 11,015 

25-44 39,965 51,434 80,755 145,180 267,195 

45-64 84,966 99,780 123,775 155,930 206,540 

65+ 92,705 116,161 142,455 182, 230 227,360 

ALL AGES 15+ 2230 UL 279,244 373,385 537,780 778,770 

TOTALS : 15-24 61,423 92,499 148,935 199,280 208, 205 

25-44 209133 802,337 932,040 1,108,865 1,276,640 

45-64 583,748 668, 742 781,305 888,720 965,145 

65+ 269,846 312,407 362,940 437,750 519,800 

ALL AGES 15+ 1,640,750 1,876,545 212257220 2,634,615 2,969,790 


Se a eer, ee Ree eee ae 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 


TABLE 1.8 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS 
BY AGE AND SEX OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


( PERCENTAGE ) 

SEX/AGE 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 
eS eee ee ee eee 

MALES : 15-24 4.43 4.31 Sool 5550 4.40 

25-44 34.01 40.02 38 . 26 36.58 S399 

45-64 25.58 30,32 29,95 Pri Bulk 25.54 

65+ 9.83 10.47 Swil 9.70 9.85 

ALL AGES 15+ 13)3.85 85.12 83.22 Wes 73.78 

FEMALES : 15-24 2.63 0.63 1.19 2.07 2.62 

25-44 8.95 2.74 3.63 Sool 9.00 

45-64 6.94 5.32 5.56 5.92 6.95 

65+ 7.64 6.19 6.40 6.92 7.66 

ALL AGES 15+ 26.15 14.88 16.78 20.41 26.22 

TOTALS : 15-24 7.06 4.94 6.69 7.56 7.01 

25-44 42.95 42.76 41.89 42.09 42.99 

45-64 32592 35.64 eye 33373 32.50 

65+ 17.47 16.66 16.31 16.62 IGS) 

ALL AGES 15+ 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


rrr ee 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 
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TABLE 1.9 


HEADSHIP RATES 


BY AGE AND SEX OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 


ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


( PERCENTAGE ) 
SEX/AGE 1961 1966 1971 1976 
MALES : 15-24 13.53 14.83 17.58 18.55 
25-44 TSM 82.10 84.29 84.53 
45-64 85.72 88.73 90.33 91.30 
65+ 76.43 78.57 80.21 82.34 
ALL AGES 15+ 67.31 67.93 68.34 69.11 
FEMALES : 15-24 ss Ze20 3.82 7.06 
25-44 4.60 5.66 8.26 12.88 
45-64 14.96 15258 16.58 18.79 
65+ 33672 36.58 38.56 42.52 
ALL AGES 15+ 10.51 11.61 13.41 17.04 
TOTALS : 15-24 7.46 8.56 10.73 12.84 
25-44 41.49 44.01 46.88 48.92 
45-64 50.76 2217 02499 54.44 
65+ 53.39 55.08 56.33 59.24 
ALL AGES 15+ 38 .80 39.45 40.50 42.56 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 


TABLE 1.10 
FIVE YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN HEADSHIP RATES 
BY AGE AND SEX OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 





( PERCENTAGE ) 
SEX/AGE 1961-66 1966-71 1971-76 1976-81 AVERAGE 
MALES: 15-24 9.61 18.51 5.50 “1d 695 5.42 
25-44 5.38 2.66 0.29 -4.78 0.89 
45-64 3.52 1.80 1.08 210.0 0.88 
65+ 2.80 2.09 2.66 =2.03 Waste: 
ALL AGES 15+ 0.92 0.60 1.14 S675! -0.14 
FEMALES ; 15-24 65.10 73.61 84.58 39.43 65.68 
25-44 23.09 45.80 56.07 61.74 46.68 
45-64 4.14 6.44 13.932 23.87 11.94 
65+ 8.49 5.41 10.27 5.44 7.40 
ALL AGES 15+ 10.42 15.50 27.05 31.78 2ieeo 
TOTALS: 15-24 14.75 25.47 19.59 2.12 15.48 
25-44 6.07 6.51 4.35 3.09 5.01 
45-64 2.78 1.56 2.74 1.84 2e2s 
65+ 3517 2.26 Dye?) 0.89 2.87 
ALL AGES 15+ 1.67 2.66 5.08 3s00 3.24 





SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 
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TABLE 1.11 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS BY TYPE 
1971-2001, ONTARIO 





(PERCENTAGE ) 
% OF ALL HOUSEHOLDS PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
HOUSEHOLD TYPE 1971 1981] 2001 1971-81 1981-2001 
HOUSEHOLDS WITH CHILDREN: 

FAMILIES: UNDER 35 (1) 15.4 12.9 8.4 -16.2 -34.9 
35-54 28.8 23), 27.4 -17.7 15.6 
55+ 6.6 aye t Bis. / -6.5 0.0 
TOTAL 50.8 42.3 41.5 -16.7 a) 
SINGLE PARENTS 6.6 7.9 8.6 LOK: 8.9 
TOTAL 22,0 20.8 17.0 = 5 -18.3 

HOUSEHOLDS WITHOUT CHILDREN: 
UNDER 35 (1) 10.1 WSy5 22 LOR 7 50.5 -29.6 
35-54 Yeo) 8.6 10.4 8.9 20.9 
55+ 223 PAST TP es) 10.8 EAS 
TOTAL 40.3 48.5 48.5 20S 0.0 
MULTI-FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 263 1k} less —-43.5 0.0 


NOTE: 1. AGE CLASSIFICATIONS REFER TO AGE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD. 


SOURCE: 1971-81 ESTIMATES WERE DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS; 2001 FIGURES FROM 
CLAYTON RESEARCH. FOUND IN MMAH, 1983B. 


TABLE 1.12 
POPULATION DISTRIBUTION (1) 
BY MARITAL STATUS 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


( PERCENTAGE ) 

NEVER COLUMNS 
YEAR MARRIED DIVORCED WIDOWED SEPARATED 2+3+4 (2) 
ee ee ee ee ee ae eee ee 
1961 47.8 0.4 4.7 SS 5.0 
1966 48.7 0.4 4.7 —— 5.1 
Le ypl 47.1 0.9 4.7 1.9 7.4 
1976 44.8 1.3 4.8 1.9 8.1 
1981 42.7 2.0 5.1 2.3 953 


NOTE: 1. FOR POPULATION 15 AND OLDER. 
2. COLUMN 5 DOES NOT INCLUDE SEPARATED FOR 1961-1966. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS 
AND TABLES. 
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TABLE 1.13 
TENANT POPULATION AND HOUSEHOLD SIZE 
ONTARIO AND THE CMA'S, 1981 


% OF ONT. % OF ALL 
POPULATION HOUSEHOLDS HOUSEHOLD TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
AREA (000'S) (000'S) SIZE HOUSEHOLDS IN SAME AREA 
ents: 6 ee Uy TRRRRENInERente arr re og = onrimmemenmrernsececere oer eO  Soe 
ONTARIO 2,407 1,090.8 2.1 100.0 28.5 
HAMILTON 146 69.6 Za 6.0 27.3 
KITCHENER 86 39.0 Pa s7 36.6 30.4 
LONDON 92 46.1 2.0 3.8 33.2 
OSHAWA 40 Wo 2.4 hes t 26.4 
OTTAWA 207 98.7 2<1 8.6 38.7 
ST. CATHARINES (1) 66 30.9 2a 2.8 22.1 
SUDBURY 41 17.6 203 1.7 27.7 
THUNDER BAY 27 12.8 ie 1.1 23.2 
TORONTO 990 453.0 2.2 41.1 3355 
WINDSOR 57 27.8 2.0 2.4 23% 7, 


NOTE: 1.INCLUDES NIAGARA. 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS, VARIOUS TABLES. 


TABLE 1.14 
PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS THAT WERE TENANTS 
BY AGE AND SEX OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


TEN YEAR CHANGE 


SEX/AGE 1961 1971 1981 1961-710 1971-681 
PAN nae ATENEO Re te ae sl be A Abe De aks et Le Ne el SE MRD 

MALES: 15-24 75.67 85.35 78.93 12.79 Se 

25-44 33.87 38.69 32.59 14,23 e766 77 

45-64 18.84 20.42 17.87 8.42 -12.48 

65+ 16.03 22.56 26.36 40.72 16.82 

ALL AGES 15+ 28.00 3337 29.42 19.17 =i ies 

FEMALES: 15-24 91.76 96.38 91.94 5.03 aa 6! 

25-44 63.32 Tea 64.57 22113 -16.51 

45-64 36.46 46.81 42.58 28. 38 -9,03 

65+ 27.23 42.49 50.27 56.05 18.29 

ALL AGES 15+ 38.80 55.27 57.29 42.47 3.66 

TOTALS: 15-24 77.10 87.30 83.78 13°33 -4.03 

25-44 35.49 42.04 39.28 18.44 -6 56 

45-64 21.40 24.60 a3 76 14.96 -5.86 

65+ 19.88 30.39 36.82 52.84 21.16 

ALL AGES 15+ 29.47 37.05 36.73 25.71 -0.85 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA VARIOUS YEARS. FOUND IN FOOT 1985, STATISTICAL 
APPENDIX. 
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TABLE 1.15 
NUMBER OF TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
BY SEX AND AGE OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


SEX/AGE 1961 1966 LOTT 1976 1981 
ib it DMG. Ga 

MALES : 15-24 42,335 66,565 104,580 113,065 103,025 

25-44 232,273 264,446 329, 360 318,560 328,950 

45-64 93,956 114,032 134,290 141,080 1357595 

65+ 28,401 38,595 49,745 65,445 77,075 

ALL AGES 15+ 396,965 483,638 617,975 638,150 644,645 

FEMALES: 15-24 5,024 11,441 25,445 51,765 71,415 

25-44 25, 307 37,147 62,455 107,070 1727535 

45-64 30,981 43,142 57,940 737395 87,950 

65+ 25,244 41,724 60,535 88,025 114,290 

ALL AGES 15+ 86,556 133,454 206,375 320,215 446,190 

TOTALS : 15-24 47,359 78,006 130,025 164,830 174,440 

25-44 257,580 301,593 391, 8i5 425,630 501,485 

45-64 124,937 157,174 192,230 214,435 223,545 

65+ 53,645 80,319 110,280 153,470 193,365 

ALL AGES 15+ 483,521 617,092 824,350 938 7265 1,090,835 


eS ep een elas ere da 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 


TABLE 1.16 
DISTRIBUTION OF TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
BY SEX AND AGE OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
SEX/AGE 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 
MALES: 15-24 4.43 10.79 12.69 11.80 9.44 
25-44 34.01 42.85 39.95 33.24 30.16 
45-64 25.58 18.48 16.29 14.72 12.43 
65+ 9.83 6.25 6.03 6.83 HOw 
ALL AGES 15+ 73.85 78.37 74.97 66.59 59.10 
FEMALES: 15-24 2.63 1.85 3.09 5.40 6.55 
25-44 8.95 6.02 7.58 Le 15.82 
45-64 6.94 6.99 7.03 7.65 8.06 
65+ 7.64 6.76 7.34 9.18 10.48 
ALL AGES 15+ 26.15 21.63 25.03 33.41 40.90 
TOTALS: 15-24 7.06 12.64 NS\7/7/ 17220 15.99 
25-44 42.95 48 .87 47.53 44.41 45.97 
45-64 32.52 25 AT 23.32 22.38 20.49 
65+ 17.47 13.02 13.38 16.01 17.54 
ALL AGES 15+ 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 
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TABLE 1.17 
TENANT HEADSHIP RATES 
BY AGE AND SEX OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 





( PERCENTAGE ) 
SEX/AGE 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 
MALES : 15-24 10.24 Ups al 15.00 14.48 12.78 
25-44 26.39 28.91 32.61 27.94 26.22 
45-64 16.15 17.78 18.45 17.58 S.83 
65+ 12.32 15.43 18.10 21.09 21.31 
ALL AGES 15+ 18.85 20/2517 22.81 21.03 19.66 
FEMALES : 15-24 1.22 eel2 3.69 6.71 O50 
25-44 2291 4.09 6.38 9.50 13.53 
45-64 5.45 6.73 7.76 8.84 9.93 
65+ 9.18 13.14 16.38 20.54 PY | 
ALL AGES 15+ 4.08 Pee) 7.41 10.14 12.90 
TOTALS: 15-24 DelD 7.19 9.37 10.62 10.91 
25-44 14.73 16.54 19271 18.78 19.83 
45-64 10.86 12.26 13.04 1313 12.83 
65+ 10.61 14.15 Piste 20.77 22.05 
ALL AGES 15+ 11.44 2 97 15.00 15.48 16.19 








SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 


TABLE 1.18 
FIVE YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 
TENANT HEADSHIP RATES 
BY AGE AND SEX OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 





(PERCENTAGE ) 
SEX/AGE 1961-66 1966-71 1971-76 Lo7G-oe AVERAGE 
MALES : 15-24 19.20 22.92 =3. 00 mel Diode 6.72 
25-44 Pe Wd 12.78 -14.31 =6ie.1.7 0.47 
45-64 10.14 3.74 -4.72 =9).98 =0'..19 
65+ 25.21 17.29 16.54 1502 15/02 
ALL AGES 15+ 9.43 10.87 Sei, 6.93 1.42 
FEMALES : 15-24 73.43 sao 82.09 34.29 65.85 
25-44 40.39 56.13 48 .83 42.43 46.94 
45-64 23.49 ihe Fgh 13.89 12.36 16.24 
65+ 43.10 24.71 25.34 9.02 25.77 
ALL AGES 15+ 36.03 33.58 36.87 27.16 33.41 
TOTALS: 15-24 25.15 30.25 AGRE Zeal 17.87 
25-44 12.34 19,12 -4.72 5.59 8.08 
45-64 12.87 6.32 0.75 ae SH 4.41 
65+ 33.29 20.98 a8 ME 6.15 20.44 
ALL AGES 15+ 13.45 15.65 3.18 4.57 9521 


a eee 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. AS FOUND IN FOOT, 1985, 
STATISTICAL APPENDIX. 
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TABLE 1.19 
PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS THAT WERE TENANTS 
BY HOUSEHOLD TYPE 
ONTARIO, 1972-1980 


BY HOUSEHOLD TYPE 1972(%) 1980(%) CHANGE(%) 
a 
UNATTACHED INDIVIDUALS 64 66 3 
COUPLES, NO CHILDREN 5 30 =—23 
COUPLES, WITH CHILDREN 25 19 a 
SINGLE PARENTS - MALE 47 4] sie 
SINGLE PARENTS - FEMALE 46 SI, 28 

ALL OTHERS 33 39 18 

ALL HOUSEHOLDS 36 34 =.6 


Se ee ee ee 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, HOUSEHOLD INCOME, FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT SURVEY. 
FOUND IN MMAH, 1983B. 


TABLE 1.20 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS 
ONTARIO, 1981-2001 


POPULATION 
FERT/MIGRATION AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE (% IN 2001 
PROJECTION ASSUMPTIONS(1) 1981-86 1986-91 1991-96 96-2001 (000's) 
rede wt ae ah eee ee 
T&E (2) LOW LOW 0.75 0.61 0.41 Ce29 9,423.0 
STATS CAN(3) LOW LOW 1.20 1.01 0.66 0.42 9,948.7 
MEDIUM HIGH 23 et 1.04 0.86 10, 253.0 
T&E (3) LOW MEDIUM 1.21 0.89 0.58 0.38 9,853.8 
MEDIUM LOW 1.19 0.87 0.60 0.43 9,849.6 
MEDIUM MEDIUM Wee. 0.97 Osta 0.54 9,963.2 
MEDIUM HIGH 1.26 1.09 0.86 0.68 10,117.3 
HIGH MEDIUM 1.24 1.07 0.87 0.74 10,105.9 
STAMM (3) LOW MEDIUM 1.16 0.96 0.76 0.58 10, 252.6 
MEDIUM LOW 1.20 0.93 0.65 0.52 10,165.4 
MEDIUM MEDIUM 1.20 1.03 0.87 0.74 10,439.9 


SS ee ee ee ee ie ee Ee 


NOTES: 1. FERTILITY AND MIGRATION ASSUMPTIONS LISTED IN THAT ORDER. 
2. ONTARIO MINISTRY OF TREASURY AND ECONOMICS (T&E); BASED ON 1976 CENSUS. 
3. BASED ON 1981 CENSUS UPDATED TO 1983. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM, IN ORDER: T&E ESTIMATES IN MMAH, 1983B; STATS CANADA CAT. 
91-520; T&E DEMOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, AUG. 1985; STAMM RESEARCH PRINTOUT. 
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SECTION 2: HOUSING SUPPLY 


This section commences with a brief discussion of the 
Characteristics, OF Ontario's: housing stock. It then focusses 
on some of the important aspects of the province's rental 
Supply. 

Subsection 2.1 presents estimates of the housing stock 
apcrmemet ‘changes in the stock such as annual increases in 
nousing: units. tne attenvestimates: incorporate housing 
completions, demolitions and changes in vacancies as well as 
net conversions of tenure when the ownership and rental 
Marketsrare outlined. Subsections 2.2 to 2.5 review each of 


the above components. 
Zab4 glOousing rSotock 


Census data for the total private housing stock including 
unoccupied dwellings are listed in Table 2.1. However, be- 
cause the census estimates for unoccupied units are not broken 
down, most of the census estimates presented in this subsec- 
tion pertain to occupied dwellings rather than total dwel- 
lings.¥ These are,—by” definition, equivalent to household 


estimates.! CMHC rental apartment vacancy rates are presented 


in Subsection 2.4. 
Zell.) Housing Stock Characteristics 
Tnievcensus reports (PhatlOntard oO had Just winder 3..1.m1)— 


ETOne pi lvyeatesdwe lt tiny Ultt sella Ooi er TOTES misihkLOn Wns. OF 


le For 1971, the census occupied dwelling units estimates 
are slightly higher than the households estimates because 
households living abroad were not included while their 
dwellings were. 
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96 per cent of the total housing stock was occupied; the other 
4 per cent was considered vacant. Between 1961 and 1981, 
private occupied units increased 82 per cent and increased 34 
per cent between 1971 and 1981. The most Paprd buildup of the 
occupied stock occurred between 1966 and 1976 when the average 
annual increase was approximately 3.5 percent, fal leunguara 2.4 
per cent for the 1976 to 1981 period. A further decline to 
1.4 per cent was estimated for the 1981 to 1985 period, repre- 
senting the lowest average annual growth over the past 25 
Years." (secem@abl as) Onl toule3) 

A summary of the 1981 structural COMPOSI tioOn® Of the 
province's occupied housing stock is as follows: Mes an 
Single detached houses, 57 per cent; single attached and 
duplex units, 16 per cent; and apartment uni tse 2. oer cent.? 
Urban dwellings, which made up 84 per cent of the 1981" stock. 
had higher proportions of single attached and apartment units, 
the concentrations increasing with settlement size as depicted 
abo ie ke bax=> Aah For themlo permacent of Ontaricts occupied 
Stock that was designated Dural et neus tructiunc at composition 


was: single detached units, 85 per cent; single attached and 


= Ss 


Ale The 1981™to™1985 estimate is’based on the assumption that 
net OSs wot. uni ts=(threugh sedemo Wick tone wand net 
conversions minus changes in vacancies) is equivalent to 
annual averages over the 1961 to 198] period. 


Se While these estimates are thought to be reasonably accu- 
rate, Statistics Canada cautions that the descr yccd ons 
among duplexes, single attached units, row housing and 
small apartment buildings caused some confusion for 
respondents. These categories are, therefore, not as 
accurate as the estimates for single detached houses and 
apartment buildings of 5 or more stories. Moreover, the 
response errors were not constant among the census years. 
For example, the 1976 estimates were made by trained 
Staff and were, therefore, SUbBjJEeCe £6 Pess response error 
than the 1981 estimates. 
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FIGUREA 2. L 
DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPIED DWELLING UNITS 
BY SETTLEMENT SIZE AND STRUCTURAL TYPE 





ONTARIO, 1981 
PERCENTAGE 
OF UNITS 
100 
90 
80]- 
70 SINGLE 
DETACHED 
a HOUSES 
50 
40 
SINGLE ATTACHED 
30 AND DUPLEXES 
20} 
UNDER ern ae 
10 5 STORIES = Se Ste ARE 
evens Ae STORIES 
‘ a 
1000 5,000 25,000 125,000 625,000 


SETTLEMENT SIZE (SCALE IN MULTIPLES OF 5) 


NOTE: 1. GRAPH REPRESENTS THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
OF ONTARIO'S THE OCCUPIED DWELLING UNITS.SCALING 
ACCENTUATES THE CHANGES BY SETTLEMENT SIZE. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. 
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duplex. units, .5.perscent:..and apantnent unbtsar2 per cent. 
Movable homes made up the remaining 8 per cent of the rural 
SLOCK » 

In terms of structural composition, the most striking 
feature of the 1961 to 1981 period was the rapid growth in the 
number of occupied apartment units. In 196] apartment units 
represented 12 per cent of the total occupied stock and by 
1S ie lee eee Ot ie earth oes) year.penLod-.bheapar tment 
stock increased at an average annual rate,of -hepern. cent 
compared to 2 per cent for single detached units and 4 per 
cent for single attached units. Unlike the Single detached 
category which exhibited relatively steady growth over the 20 
year period the average annual increase in apartment units 
declined significantly from an average annual rate of 12 per 
ceneg, (between alI6)s and 966 ton? per cent -betweens aio Jp -and 
L8 Vetve. Se ewr a bauer 12...) 

Another notable trend was the decline in duplex units 
from 121,000 in 1961 to 78,000 in 1981 or from 7.4 per cent of 
the total occupied stock to 2.6/ pen, cent... .Whi be part of thas 
decline may be due to census response errors, the data sug- 
gests that few duplexes were built over the perlod.=“Moreover, 
the negative average annual increase of 2 per cent appears to 
be too large to be caused solely by demolitions. Conversion 
of duplexes to single unit buildings may have contributed to 
the loss of duplexes. See Subsection 2.5. 

The. censuss.aiso records. satu mates:.of | the age. of...the 
housing stock based on occupants' perceptions. Approximately 
one half of the 1981 stock was built after 1960. Urban dwell- 
ing units which, as mentioned, made up 84 per cent of the 1981 


stock tended to be newer than their rural counterparts. only 
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10 per cent of the urban stock was reported to have been built 
DeLOvre 1921 compared tO 26 per cent of the rural stock stiia 
occupied in 1981. In the decade prior to the 1981 census, a 
relatively higher number of rural units were built, somewhat 
offsetting-the tendency of: rural dwelilings’to be older. At 
the time, a federally sponsered rural and native housing 
program had targeted 50,000 units nationally.4 (see Tables 


Seay aha se foie) 


Palia2 ae SCOCKHILenUre Split 


In 1981 owner occupied dwelling units represented 63 per 
Centrofithne province stutita zed housing: stocks) ren ted? units 
made up the remaining 37 per cent. This indicatesi avsigni fi~ 
Cant increase in the share of rentedvunits from the Jl per 
CeulLe-— 29 per Cent slenure Split reported in 1961. “Most; if 
NOG o£ tnits shat ty .oceurned) batween 196 amd 197! asi the 
tenure split did not appear to change between 1971 and 1981. 
This is reflected in the average annual increases by tenure. 
Over the. 20.jvear, period, rented s,units averaged 4% 2apers cent 
annually while owner occupied units increased 2.5 per cent. 
Between, 1961 and 1971 alone, rented units increased 5.5 per 
centwannualnky ;due. primarily .tosthesincrease /int apartment 
units. .~(See.Table2. 2) 

Lijeiss WOGtN noting that part woof: ‘the qrowth in renited 
UnNLES was due toa, reduction sinpvacant: units.« For example, 
applying CMHC vacancy rate estimates to the province's overall 


rentalestogmanscugqgqestsuthatw6 penocenitivof othe (89764 toad 98a 


4. Canadian) Yearbook .(14981 , sn3s334) : 
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increase in rented units resulted froma drop in the vacancy 
rate. 

In 1981, single detached homes displayed the lowest con- 
centration of rented units -- 10 per cent were tenant- 
occupied. Apartment buildings of less than 5 storeys had the 
highest share, estimated to be 94 per cent Cenarc—oceupied= 
Apartments of 5 or more storeys were characterized by a 
slrghntly Power rentals hare 2vsyeog percent, poses Por 7 
ret lbecting’ a'greater concentration of condominiums in large 
apatement buildings. (See Tables 2.5 and 2.6) 

They unbanhe tenure splat was? 60 per Cent*owner-occupied to 


40 (pen cent? rentedy-=2 fori rural areasyiea perscent? tell 6 tp ex 


cent, respectively. 
2.1.3 Rental Stock Characteristics 
ee ye OAS ELS ULesS 


chet 1981 Scenhsus iréports® that) leneres were ity he wiktea 
occupied rental dwellings in ontariomeas noted above, the 
rented stock tended to be more concentrated in urban areas, 
the increase being primarily in apartment units, depicted in 


Figure 2.1. Just under 93 per cent of the province's occupied 


rental stock was designated urban. Moreover! 74" per?cent "was 
located in the 10 CMAs: Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Oshawa, 
Ottaway St Catharines-Niagara, Sudbury, Thunder Bay, TOLOMCOT 
and Windsor. Forty-two per cent of the Province Ssoccupied 
rental stock was located in Toronto. Ottawa had the highest 
concentration as 49 per cent of the city's occupied housing 


stock was rental accommodations, TOrOnto* hadvaVeconcentration 





53 Because CMHC vacancy rates are for Darr lang s@wi tn 6nor 
more units located in urban cities this i's" 4a **roaugh 
approximation. See Appendix A. 
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of 44 per cent and St. Catherines had the lowest concentration 
au 2o.permcent. (See Tables 2.7, 2.8 and 2.9) 

ASwsuggested) by the 1961-1971 increase in apartment 
Unies ene I voreerentat sstock= tended .to be newer than the 
Owner-occupied stock. Based on tenants' perceptions, an esti- 
Mee Geo per Cent Ooteune 195 orental stock, had been built 
Dot wee nia GhlandLoele compared. to 46 percent. ofathe owner— 
occupied stock. For the 20 year period Klein and Sears (1983) 
say, thats 

Tie ey ast Major. lore tne add itl onc etGethearenta-l 

stock were high-rise apartments. Less than 20% of 

the pre-1961 stock. of rental. <apartments was:«located 

ingpumLaings of S or more Stories, while in 198] 40% 

of Ontario's rental housing stock was comprised of 

SR IDwoULL OL nGS sot. a OG more stories. (Vol. 1,0 :p. 

Rie scotal srented: apartment astock in. the 10 .CMAs. was 
divided almost evenly between buildings of 50 or more units 
and buildings of less than 50 units -- large apartment struc- 
tures being more prevalent in the more populated cities. 
Nearly 60 Dem cent ot -Torontols apartment .unwits, were in 
buildings of 50 or more units, representing just under one 
Quarter of the province's total rental stock. (Tables 2.8 and 
249.) 

Twenty seven per cent of the province's tenant-occupied 
units were in rural and urban areas with populations under 
TO.0 7000. For this group, the most prevalent dwellings by 
structural type were single detached, followed closely by 
UNLESS «in apartments .of less than .5..stories. 

ADO tier wavetOolook jatwthe distribution of rental stock 
is by ownership type. The census does not gather such infor- 


Maca On. However, estimates are presented by MMAH (1983b) 
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using a 1980 Teela market survey. These estimates are based 
on rental units in buildings of 6 or more units located in the 
municipalities of Durham, Halton, Hamilton-Wentworth, Metro 
Toronto, Ottawa-Carleton, Peel and York. The survey was re- 
presentative of approximately 435,000 units, or about 40 per 
Sent oL tne (provinces total erentalwestock. Et. Tsun aneeny 
that the results are indicative of the remaining 60 per cent 
of the rental stock which was predominantly in smaller build- 
ings and less populated areas. (See Tables 2.10 and PE AMI 
Eighty one per cent of the landlords Surveyed owned only 
one building each in’ 71980. Togectner ,-"indiv rave oan shisha nd] 
wife ownership accounted for 55 Pel cent or "Che=surveved 
buildings. Corporations owned 33 per cent, partnerships; 5 


peraecente 


Among the corporate owners, it is apparent that 
relatively small numbers hold Targe portfolios. jThe 
distribution for corporate Ownership must be treated 
aS an estimate, since some owners may use more than 
one corporate name. The combined husband-wife and 
partnership categories are about the same as the 
number of corporate owners. Since some partnerships 
are probably also husband and wife, these two cate- 
gories need not be mutually exclusive. (MMAH 1983b, 
aie WLS) 


Des MAg) Ot Int yout, ct nptt aia. G0 per cent, were owned by land- 
lords who had one or two buildings. Corporations owned 72 per 
centvof the * units. cha sehran percentage relative to building 
Ownership concentration reflects the tendency for corporations 


to own large buildings. Corporately owned buildings averaged 
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163 units while buildings owned by individuals averaged under 


20 units.° 


2.1.4 Socially-Assisted Housing 


By the beouinning 6Of<1985 there wwere* 1637, 000msocial ly= 
Assi sited housingauny tis,4 representing 5é22nerecéents«ofs the 
provancels,oecupied housingwstockor 14> pery centi of they rented 
stock./.. By) comparison ,,.in «1961 approximately 0.7 per cent of 
the, ogcup Leds tock) was’ Socially -assiisited wor: 2.3-pericent. of 
the rented stock. These CFigures. suggest thatliincreases.sin 
socially-assisted housing outpaced the growth in the private 
market. 

Using data presented in Tables 2.1] and 2.15, changes in 
the privately supplied and socially-assisted rental stocks can 
be compared.8 Between 1961 and 1981 annual increases in the 
socially-assisted stock (excluding hostel units) averaged 13.7 
per cent while private rental sector increases averaged 3.6 
per cent. Both sectors grew most rapidly between 1966 and 
Io 7). elhe. sociaiby—acsisteda stock inc reaseds:24.7, pen cent 


annually whereas the private sector grew 5.1 per cent annually. 


6. Because the survey excluded buildings with less than 6 
units and low density areas where small structures are 
previa Penti,) ithe tcendency liori corporations) tosownkilarad 
buildings suggests that the buildings excluded from the 
Survey were predominantly owned by individuals and hus- 
bands and wives. 


Te Following Muller (1985), socially-assisted hostel units 
or beds are excluded when making comparisons with census 
datas wilaDtes 261 2. 'toi 2.18. are! for year-end while the 
Census estimates are for mid-year. 


BF In deriving these estimates co-operative units were 
considered to be rental. However, it is unclear whether 
co-operative occupants would consider themselves owners 
Or tenants in response to the census questionnaire. 
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In considering rental start estimates which follow in 
Subsection 2.3.2, a Surprising; statistic emerges Loom-*tnis 
comparison. MMAH's rental start estimates decline signifi- 
cantly between the two periods -- 1971 to 1976 and 1976 to 
1981. However, the census adjusted data shows that the number 
of tenant-occupied private’ sector gunits increased? 27!’ per’ tent 
annual ly®froml19721° to 1976 and*'2/4“perf’cent from’?976%to' 19671, 
Reducttonsein' thei vacancy Pate, the tenal of teGndominiume, 
tenure switches and fewer demolitions are possible reasons. 
These are discussed subsequently. 

As noted above, socially-assisted housing grew most 
rapidly during the 1967-1971 period. Because these estimates 
represent units coming on line their planning may have 
occurred soon after the 1964 amendments to the National 
Housing Act which “brought the Canadian PrOVAnces dir =c cy. 
into the treld of public Housing for’ the tiret timesin cur 
hous irom Story. 2 

During the 1976 to 1981 period, annual tnereases in the 
socially-assisted stock reached their lowest level at 4.4 per 


cent’ but rose’ ‘to 5.6 percent ‘between 1982 and  “1oB4. The 


former period was a transitional time as emphasis shifted from 
government-run units to non-profits and co-operatives as 
discussed below. 

The majority of the socially-assisted units (87 per cent) 
were located in” the CMAs atthe end “or 10 gue TOPOnCO= tad 
97 PO00! UN t se aire boyding host Srsy Ars 4 per “cert Or tire 
province's socially-assisted stock. There were approximately 


22,000 units located outside of the CMAs. These figures 


9. ROSE 319301) 7. aso e 
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indicate that the non-CMA areas had relatively lower numbers 
of socially-assisted housing units in terms of percentages of 
households served. For example, in 1981 there were .064 
socially-assisted units per household in the CMAs and for the 
rest! OFPihe sprov ince, #20 2Fun Tis For eroronto* thei coverage was 


-077 units per household. (See fab less 2712" and+2.73) 


Socially-Assisted Housing by Program 


Up to the early 1970s, the emphasis was on tradi- 
tional public housing -- project-type housing exclu- 
Sively for geared-to-income tenants. Since that 
time, there has been increasing emphasis on housing 
that acccommodates not only geared-to-income 
tenants, but tenants who can afford market rents, 

i.e., developments that house a variety of incomes. 

This integrated housing may be provided either in 

private market rental projects or in non-profit and 

co-operative developments. (MMAH, 1983b, p. 57) 

PHSLD WO. Ast hese ew erierwea pproxiima tei 201.000" Vimited 
dividend and Ontario Housing Corporation (OHC) public housing 
units, representing 86 per cent of the province's socially- 
assisted stock. However, between 1976 and the end of 1984 
only 4,000 units were added under these programs. Over the 
Ssame-period non-profit mnits increased from 8,800 units to 
41,600 units while co-operatives rose from 465 units to just 
overa| 2000S ts.eurthis,. bythe end taf (fos'4inon=profitiand 
co-operative units made up 31 per cent of the socially- 
assisted stock. (See Table 2.14) 

MMAH (1983b) reports that in 1982, all of the government- 
CuUNMUn Esim nds bper Cen throft themmon=profit and ‘co-operative 
units had rents which were geared-to-income. For the OHC 


units, rents were between 17.5 and 25 per cent of recipient 


households' incomes, depending on household size and annual 


on 


earnings.10 In total, the rent-geared-to-income units repre- 
sented 77 per cent of the 1982 socially-assisted stock, 
equalling almost 11 per cent of the provancess ,overad ili rental 
StOcK. Eighty-seven per cent of the hon=-profibt. and heto— 
Operative units (those which were not geared-to-income) had 
low end market rents. 

OHC units are managed directly by the government and 
subsidized by the federal and provincial governments generally 
ON vcs S072 Ue Dasuis. The non-profits and .co~operativeisi! are 
operateds eit hers municipal) vaso privatehynwith sfinane ial 
Support from the federal and provincial governments) «Rents 
for these units are indirectly subsidized through low interest 
loans (2 per cent effective montgagemrate sy) supeteteh esti) 1 
capital cost of the projects as long as per unit costs do not 
exceed prescribed limits. The Ministry reports that the total 
1983 subsidy for geared-to-income housing was $309 million -- 
2296.4: Mis lion. forthe federal=-provincialiunitssand $h2J9 
million for community sponsored non-profit rental and -co- 
operative housing. 

Elagibids ty. fom kOaG housing is limited to senior citizens 
aged 60, years and O10 Cr on f amislek Osa pw hh Cite dren, gana 
physically- and mentally-handicapped persons. Although low- 
income families represented a major target group, the Ministry 
reports that almost 80 per cent of the 1982 geared-to-income 
structures were apartments which contained Small LBA ts. 
reflec tind. thewbigh Proportion of senior citizens and other 


small households. For the government-operated units almost 62 





LO. CMHC (1981) "outlines. rent scales and criteria for geared- 
to-income housing. : 


De 


per; cent ywere ‘erther’ hachelior;y ors onésbedroom units s(See also 


Tab tey' 2.1/5) 
go2 esi cenit ialacvonsrcuctaonsand Building Costs 


This subsection briefly describes the relationship be- 
tween presidential’ construction and) overall economicactivity 
in the province. Building costs are also presented in order 
touprovynude an fulller) background “to, -theqdecl inéevin  howsiing 


starts which is discussed in the following subsection. 


Zico nes voential “Construction 


Residential construction, which includes new building 
construction and renovation of the existing stock, averaged 
just over $4.7 billion annually (in 1981 dollars) between 1971 
ANCA TIS2 44, ACCOGdIng, pto «CMHC wand “Skat istics, -Ganada tdatas. thus 
represented an annual average of 39 per cent of all construc- 
Chon rexpenGgitutes or A. tiper centlotsOntario'ssvearlyranuoss 
expenditures. (See Table 2.16) 

In real terms, residential construction expenditures were 
considerably volatile, increasing sharply between 1971-1973 
berorewlev.e Ving 2zofG lind 1974 Vandy decid ning vd ns 197554 SeOvierm! the 
1977-1982 period,.residential construction declined almost 
continuously, turning upward again in 1983. 

SMEG US CStustics Cory; totaly «construchionmexperndvtures, 
including stores, ,offices,..ete. .displayed.a) similar, but, less 
pronounced pattern.ll While, totaly voconsitnuc tion! -acthinvil ty 
declined in real terms over the 1972-1982 period, the residen- 


tial component, as a percentage of overall construction, fell 


Tle» SSS CMHC Canadianstousing Stati sitiiicss 


ote 


by 28 per cent to a little over a quarter of all Gonstruction 
in 1982. By 1983, the residential component was back up to 37 
pee Cent .oL ail construccion, 

Statistics Canada's estimates of gross annual provincral 
expenditures, *including construction, were noticeably more 
stable “over (theo period, *qrowing Min tall years *excepe’ 1975 "and 
1982. Consequently, residential construction fell from the 
periods’ highsot 5250perscent of Gross expenditure Ty 197 oto 
253 Der Cemeerins hose. 

The fall in residential construction activity coincided 
with both the declining population growth tate and rising 
interest <rate’s = "Based "on S- month rederal Treason y oie oe mrt 
LOTIIShOrt-— term interest ates were. 206 per Cenc DUTT oOse=ro 
an annWasravernage io lat) per Yeentin “hoes By mid-1981, 
rates peaked at nearly 21 per cent. Residential construction 
drd "not sbottom out winti 11090. MrHhic lag between construction 
expenditures and interest rates may reflect projects already 
planned or under construction. [In 983 interest rates de= 
clined; at the same time, residential CONStructiom picked yup 


considerably. Here, there appeared to be no lag in response. 


Some approved projects that had been set aside may have been 
reconsidered. The relationship between Prnanecingacosts "and 
construction duration is discussed below. (See Table 2e1G) 
One probable result®of the decline tnerestaent vat con- 
struction was the increased incidence Of £Yrrm trosures im the 
residential construction industry: CULE erro Laat set oo Te) 
report that between 1979 and mid-1981 half of the residential 
construction firms in Windsor and “peshaps” “a "quarter =tn 
London closed (both solvent and insolvent). Currie comments 


that "in general, if the firm had weaknesses under normal 
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market conditions, in a depressed market these became major 


Lauda nos.4( Dansky) 


2-202 HOUSING Supply Costs 


Statistics Canada formulates residential building cost 
indexes susing,..constructionsinputs),for »typical.,.detached., houses: 
These estimates may not be fully representative of apartment 
construction, costs, The development of large apartment pro- 
seCES reguinresyspecific, labour and material »sinputs:,asywell as 
construction technology. Another problem is that the indexes 
do 4noh, account »Lorwqualbity changes s»brought,.aboutethrough 
innovation, changing tastes and building regulations.!4 

Between 1971, and-1982,the,habourvindex «rose ait al mos'tthe 
same. pace) as the: CPI. --~.165. .per cent .compared,.to, 163per cent, 
respectively. However, the material index increased at a 
slower rate, 144 per cent. As a result, the real material- 
labour index (deflated by the CPI) declined 5 per cent over 
the speriod.t3 (See, Table. 2,17) 

Land. prices.also,. Form, aysizeab lke,component -of «supp Ly 
Coste. Sat ingexes. cate wWacketond 9 jiledf OmpToronto and p~Otbawa 


(ine ludingsHull).}.. Inethe sToronton.GMA;ocland: prices: rose by 197 


Dee cen tyubetween 97.1) andi 1984. --.forad ttawar, wiz, perm ment. 


La ridcdichess (1971.1 discussesiu the: ,diftticud ties: encountered 
in measuring quality changes. 


la ine Wow Slevel! of (residential .construction may «<nave 
reduced demand for labour and material inputs, keeping 
prices down. 


14. Apartments, particularly highrises, require less land per 
unit compared to single and semi-detached houses. Other 
UiiaGe.being equal, a rise in land prices, relative to 
other building costs, reduces the per unit cost of sup- 
plying apartment units compared to single and semi-de- 
tached houses. 


eas 


Between 1976 and 1982, London reported the gneatescur Vand. “nde x 
increase at 48 per cent with the smallest increase in Kitche- 
feb Ate Oe receontwand. LOG TOroncto:, 5 per cent. Thess indexes 
are based on the purchases of parcels of land for new subdivi- 
Sion development. As noted in Subsection 2. MutT Ore the 
building activity in Toronto occurred at the fringe throughout 
the-period. “Thus, ichangessin the a and Aindekes ane; like) veto 
reflect increasing distances from the Cay, centres. !° 

Interest’ rates provide an indication of@the COSTS SOL 
financing construction and of holding completed units until 
sold’ or rented The high and volatile interest levels of the 
late 1970's and early 1980's possibly affected the development 
of rental units more severely than ownership units. According 
to CMHC's Toronto Housing Market Report (January, 1984 a9 
ber cent of Toronto's 1983 single and semi-detached comple- 
tions had been rented or sold at completion, some 61 per cent 
of row and apartment unit completions had been rented as 
discussed in Subsection 2.4. (See Table 2.18) 

Shortening construction time Dartiatlyeorresacts develop- 
ens’ £inancing“costs but may increase other construction costs 
as changes in the mix of labour and capital inputs may be 
necessary. Statistics Canada's apartment construction dura- 
tion estimates Support this tendency. In 1982, average 
construction time was 13.4 months -- having averaged over 15 


months for the preceding five years.16 This may have been a 


15. If there was greater demand for dwellings close to Soy 
centers, these indexes may understate the increases in 
Kand. eprices. 


l6.GuStatisticss Canadagcats Ao: 64-003. Construction duration 
Statistics are based on the construction of ® venta | apart- 
ment buildings. 
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COpSequencej,o f)* tae) hd.ghe wai texiesS tebrates ror? -impt ovied 
construction technology or both. 

Another dmportantiiconsiderationnin theisupply of ‘new 
NOUSTING rs dOvetnineme quai Tcy and quantity regqulations. .WEA 
Ontario, housing standards include municipal building codes, 
zoning by-laws and fire and safety requirements. These may 
have become more extensive and uniformly applied over the 
years. By 1976 all municipalities were reguired to follow the 
Ontario Building Code: 

LOmener extent ecne  DUltding code is: enforced, .a 

househo ldicannet choosesto wivesin.cand pay.&onanew 

Or renovated accommodation which has a lower struc- 


tural quality per square foot than the code allows. 
(Stee bes andy Miron ,- 1984)" ps4) 


That such standards have tended to raise the costs of new 
housing is well documented for the United Statesl’ but little 
data wasefound, forsCanada.).Zoning, by-laws also; affect the 
supply of new stock through density and land use restric- 


tions. 18 


2.5 Housing Starts 


Housing starts (together with changes in vacancy rates 
for the rental sector) offer considerable information concern- 
ing the replacement of existing stock and the realized demand 
for new or additional dwellings. As mentioned, the census 
classifies dwellings by period of construction. However, 
because those estimates are based on occupants' perceptions, 


Enis subsection relies primard ly on CMHC data which provide 


17. Seidel (1978) reviews the American experience. 


18. COLTRI o>ay discusses. Land “use: ‘restrictions. 


oF 


up-to-date figures classified by region and structural’ type. 
However, CMHC data is not broken down bytenures Thus) "sabe 
section 2.3.2 /cités rental starts estimates formulated by 


MMAH. 
2.3.1 Overall Housing Starts 
eS ee SS 


OntarroSnousing starts as reporced in CMHC 's Canad tran 
Housing Statistics, fell from Pil, OO0*startsm in 973 to 39000 
during 1982 -- a 65 percent decTine™ tora® 2OMyeare tow =in 
residentialestarts., “Between 106) sand 1982, the “drop was 23 
ber cent compared to a national decline of 29 Den Cetus CMHC 
Says that the fall was most severe in Single and semi-detached 
Starts. CMHC concludes that buyer confidence was eroded by 
rising unemployment and interest rates, bute "that® tedera as and 
Provincial programs, introduced during the year, helped to 
Drop up the level of housing activity.19 (See Table 2.19) 

By 1983, the market was considerably more buoyant with 
PrOoVineralvs tat tseup 42 per cent to 55,000 units but was stireE 
well below 1973 levels. At the same time, interest rates nad 
fallen below double digit. CMHC forecasted that 1984 starts 
would again be higher on the assumption that "healthy growth 
will continue in both production and employment, spurring’a 
rapid rate of new household formation and net migration into 
the province of upto 20,000 people".20 While net immigration 
was twice that forecasted, 1984 housing starts in urban 
Ontario fell 16 per cent to 427320 Unit Seerém 756,270 Voes: 


ee nr eee 
19. CMHC, (1982), Canadian HOUSING Stati s ties. nce, 
ee TN SO CALI SELES 


20. CMHC (1983), Ontario Housing Market Report, December, p. 


Nike 
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Concerning ownership changes over the 1961-1981 period, 
Klein and Sears (1983) comment: 

From a macro point of view changes were less evident 

on the ownership side of the market. The single- 

detached dwelling, which comprised 86 per cent of 

thesitotal jownenship» stoeckwiin,1961,% ecomprised'.a 

Suit) yeLOwem, Out stile dominant, 6. per cent in 

1981. Despite this apparently slight change on the 

Ownership side as a whole, the character and loca- 

tion of the dwellings added in the 1960's and 1970's 

were different from previous years. There was sub- 

stantial growth in average dwelling size and a dra- 

matic expansion of suburban communities compared 

with central areas. This trend has slowed in recent 

years due to energy and affordability considera- 

tron sa MeQV.orla alLetico ers ) 

For Metro Toronto, Silver (1981) estimated that about 85 
per cent of the growth in housing over the previous 30 years 
had occurred in low-density suburban and fringe areas. This 


corresponded to the growth and movement of family households 


to the fringe areas as discussed in Section l. 
2o3c2m Rental sstants 


MMAH's Ontario Housing Market, Quarterly Review estimates 
annual nentald sehousing starts; | isingaCMHC thousing starits by 
structural type. Considering the 1973-1983 period, the 
percentage of all residential starts which were designated as 
rentalrtekbitota déecadehlow in #}976.5) MMAH (1983p) notes ‘that 
overbuilding occurred in 1972-1973 followed by a period of 
inventory absorption. Between 1976 and 1983 rental starts 
were low compared to 1973 figures but grew as a percentage of 
Overablestarta ibecauserownershipystarts: ‘continued to«iall 
through, 198 2; Thiys ehrend wwas sreversed iin, 19.83: as/«cental 
starts remained relatively constant while ownership starts 


rose substantially. By 1984, rental starts were down to 9,400 
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units. However, these estimates do not include condominium 
units. CMHC's Toronto branch notes that “most Private market 
rental buildings completed since 1981. have either been 
registered bas, (condominiums: om dave app bree telon se Eor 
condominium registration pending 2hiscsarion bss discusses 
condominuims and provides revised rental start estimates which 
incorporate rented condominiums. (See Table 2.19) 

The decline in rental housing starts has been attributed 
CO Sev era lyfact ous) which) fala swatitin cewe broad categories. 
The first, general trends and eventsi which affected ahl i resi- 
dential construction, includes unfavourable demographics and 
cising real interest rates. 

The second category is made up of effects which were 
SPeCOticitowmtne: rental market. Clayton G18). angus 0341\ > 
Kalymon (1980), Smith (1977 and 1983) and Smith and Tomlinson 
(1981) discuss events that may have discouraged investment in 


rental howeandg.. These include: 


- Amendments to the Income Tax Act (1972) which reduced 
Totem tax eoporicsiaby ending write-offs against other 


income and by making capital gains taxable; 


= The Multiple Use Residential Building provision (MURB) 
introduced in 1974 partially reinstated the tax shelter 
aspect for new rental projects. MURBs have been credite.] 
with keeping rental starts from fallingrmode dramatically 


but were discontinued in 1981;22 


————————— 


21. CMHC, Toronto Branch (1935) Load Housing Market REDOrE, 


July, Supplement One, Dal1s 


22. CMHC (1982), Canadian Housing Statistics), i paix: 
ee NO eo Ga GL SG LCS 
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- Rey Gate outa ta One eSmiteh (19 Ssdemaintainsithat 4a ferent 
regulation is effective, it reduces investment in new 
projects even if exempt from regulation. Smith says that 
eventual extension of regulation to include newer units 
is expected. Also, new units must compete with regulated 
units. Some of the effects of rent regulation are looked 
at in Section 4. However, because the effects of the 
factors listed here are not easily separated no attempt 
has been made to quantify the possible effects of rent 
regulation on rental starts; 

os Revisions to the Landlord and Tenant Act. Smithy (eye) 
believes that improved security of tenure may have 
discouraged investment, especially by small landlords 
because it became more difficult and costly for landlords 
to terminate tenancies. COnbsRAl bs (T9825; Herd erie Pel. simi 
legislative changes eneren affected security of tenure; 

= Condominium ownership represents a relatively recent 
alternative to renting and is discussed in Subsection 
Dao 

HOn. toronto. Kad ymon,) ‘says yubatebyalov7dewel dy organiged 
homeowners' associations, dissatisfied with the encroach- 
ment by apartment dwellers brought about a reform council 
atwcity halbhiwiith tavmandat eo tots tep further highrise 


development. 


In addition, MMAH (1978) estimated that by the end of 
1977 the percentage of rental units which were “beyond 
oopAcre piau leouper Cent a Was =sloniricant Ly lower than the 
percentage of ownership units at 2.1 per cent. This suggests 


that a decline in rental starts relative to ownership starts 
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Cam ybe; ‘inupart,y “atitribuateaet oF leserhead to replace rental 
Units WwhicAy as noted, tended to be newer than the owner- 


Occupied dwellings. Seeusubsectlonsi2e5e32 anda} 6k 


ane: Vacancy Rates and Absorption Estimates 


CMHC's rental apartment vacancy ‘rate surveys provide 
detailed information about rents and vacancy rates in apart- 
ment buildings of six or more units. A dvseusstonoblY Ets 
Strengths and limitations of these SUPYV ey Stith presenvtede 
Appendix A, This subsection focusses on privately initiated 
rented) unitst io re wh ich vacancy rates are determined in the 
market (but may be affected by government regulations). 

Bevetays, tire percentage of the rental stock that is 
vacant and for rent (the vacancy rate) indicates whether the 
Supply of and demand for rental housing are in balance. If a 
vacancy rate is below its optimum or "natural" level rental 
Shortages are said to exist. That’! i's Yexcessdemand is 
present at the current rent level. SimiPla rly 9% vacancy rate 
which is above its natural level indicates an oversupp by of 
rental units. Estimates of optimal vacancy rates range*rrom 2 
to 5 per cent.23 By any of these criterion, rental housing 
Shortages existed across che = prominice according 786M the 
estimates discussed below. 

CMHC vacancy statistics indicate that the percentage of 
units that were unoccupied and available for rent declined 
Significantly between) 19.73 and 1994 and have remained 


a eS ee 


23. Using regression analysis, Smith (1974) estimated that 
Teron tolise natura 1 wa Clancy Gr atte "was approximately 5 per 
CoD Ls Let (1976 )halenurare rc to a 5 per cent rate for 
American cities. More recently, CMHC publications refer 
to rates ranging from 2.5 per cent to 4 per cent. 
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relawaveional low §through 1986. For Ontario (the weighted 
average of the surveyed areas) the vacancy rate was 2 per cent 
oOo” less Bom the 9 7S roe perrodyn!| CMHC!s DTorontoseaBranch 
attributes an increase in vacancy rates in 1982 and early 1983 
to a shift in demand to home ownership.24 By 1984 vacancy 
rates declined again, reaching 0.6 per cent in October. This 
downturn coincided with the sharp increase in immigration from 
othersprovinces;,particudlambyAbbertas:(See>Table—2«20/) 

All the CMAs reported lower rates in 1984 than in 1973 -- 
a period when overbuilding had occurred, according to MMAITI 
(1983b). Sudbury registered the sharpest decline from 10.9 
perncent=toe@occuper icent. \NToronto, con’ the other hand) dis- 
played a relatively more stable vacancy rate but it also fell 
horagdecadeTilowloel0.3iper centisinel98hbourln sOctober L984 valu 
10 of the province's census metropolitan areas reported rates 
ofel.@eperrcentiors less.sa) Oshawa/‘and Ottawa» had’ they lowest 
rates at 0.3 while Toronto reported a rate of 0.6 per cent. 

In Figure 2.2). Toronto vacancy rates are\drawn jagainst 
row and apartment starts. While both statistics trended down- 
wards, they moved in opposite directions between 1975 and 
P9SOsR tThas *possiblyii Iiustrates’ the reponse? of Thouwsing) starts 
to overall demand as the rental market tightened. 

CMHC estimates for the Toronto CMA indicate that between 
1973 and 1984 one bedroom units displayed the lowest vacancy 
rate, averaging 0.8 per cent while three bedroom units were at 
1.6 per’cent. By October! 1984 vacancies were 0.8 per cent or 
lower for all unit sizes. (See Table 2.21) 


24. mCMiGm TorentoocBranchs ((9e84)iiRental ApartmentuVacancy 
SURVeV pe ADE 1p. his. 2 
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FPGURE, 2.72 
RENTAL APARTMENT VACANCY RATES 
AND APARTMENT PLUS ROW STARTS 
TORONTO’ CMA; 1972-1984 


STARTS 
(000's) 
VACANCY 
RATE (%) 
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16 
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KEY: ROW AND APARTMENT STARTS — — — — — — 





CMHC VACANCY RATES FOR 
BUILDINGS WITH 6+ UNITS 


SOURCE: CMHC, TORONTO BRANCH, RENTAL APARTMENT VACANCY RATE SURVEYS AND 
LOCAL HOUSING MARKET REPORTS, VARIOUS ISSUES. 
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Environic's September 1984 HOMES survey provides an indi- 
cation of future demand by unit size. For those who planned 
to move into or switch rental accommodations in the next two 
years, the majority preferred two bedroom units -- 54 per cent 
Forathed OVCMAs 9160 per cenbpfor,Metrocromnontos pond y 3..per 
cent of those in Toronto wanted bachelors and another 14 per 
cent wanted one bedroom units. These figures suggest that two 
bedroom units may be scarcest in the near future. 

Over the 1973-1984. period average vacancy rates for the 
Toronto CMA appear to have been unrelated to building size 
although apartment buildings with 200 units plus had a slight- 
by uhligheraviacancy nate. .In.October,.8984.buid dingsyof .bytiouw9 
units formed the only group which had a vacancy rate above 1 
per cent. The HOMES study tends to support a continued demand 
For units in all building sizes as an equal number of poten- 
tial tenants voiced a preference for low-rise units Gpinpenna 


to highrises. (See Table 2.21) 


Absorption Rates 


CMHC also provides several indicators of the absorption 
or rent up of new units. Two effects are embodied in these 
statistics -- the overall demand for additional rental housing 
and how successfully new units meet that demand in terms of 
locations, types and rents. The two effects are not separ- 
able. 

CMHC chassifiesjsvacancy)irates «byi age of ithe building’ -- 
old universe vacancy rates (units on the market 18 months or 
longer) and new universe rates (units on the market from 6 to 
2S. MOGs). Vacaneoy “cates afon poudlidinigsiethat were on»the 


marketedorm Gvess “eivanit6) months care /notheonsi denedsetoube a 
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reliable indiicatorysince aimajyority of these units’may have 
come onto the market days or months before the survey. 

LoOreMetwopeittan? Toronto, the old universe was tharac- 
terized by a much lower vacancy rate throughout the 1973-1984 
period. \ Pantvofvthevaitfrerance may refTtect the possibility 
thats pnitral rent uprtook bonger than 6 months: "(See Tapie 
2. heey) 

Based on average 1983 absorption rates, CMHC estimates 
that in December 1983 the Toronto CMA's SUPPLY Of pending, 
started and newly completed but unoccupied rental apartment 
units would take almost 30 months to be absorbed.25 This 
compares to less than 6 months for detached Ownership houses 


and under 18 months for apartment condominiums. 
2.5 Further Rental Stock Additions and Losses 
ee OL CT ORS anc yLOsses 


Loss of existing rental stock may occur through conver- 
Sion to ownership, abandonment or demolition. Low-income 
rental housing may also be lost through renovation to luxury 
units.26 Bstimates for Metropolitan Toronto provide many of 
the statistics for the following discussion. Abandonments are 
not examined as no data were obtained.27 

It is possible to approximate the net rental stock Toss 


for the province. MMAH (1983b) lists rental completions based 


25. CMHC (1983), Local Housing Market Report, Teronto, pecen= 
Det a Ds an6s 


26. Section 4 discusses rents in the $750 and over range and 


also the renovation of apartments in connection with 
rent regulation. 


27. Skaburskis (1979) found no evidence of abandonments in 
Che Toronto CMA betweend1 971-1976: Still abandonments 
May OCCURS in Tess: populated areas dic CO Lower vend 
prices and demand. 
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on CMHC data. These can be compared to changes in the number 
of rental dwellings reported in the census. Adjusting the 
MMAH completion estimates to correspond to the census time 
frame, just under 80,000 rental units were completed between 
1976 and 1981. The census reports an increase of some 132,000 
tenant-occupied units over the same period. Party Of «tiyis 
difference was due to lower vacancy rates. If, for example, 
the number of vacancies declined by 0.5 per cent provincially 
(as the vacancy surveys suggest), the difference is reduced 
Evpomns 2,00 500,46/0005 | This*sfigquresrepresents fthevestimated 
net increase in the rental of ownership housing minus the 


Geno LA tLOnaot beeatal.und tsiehThese® facitors are sdiiiscussedoia 


more detail below. 


2.5.1 The Condominium Alternative 


RhemGn ty Ao f. Toronto- (198. 2a,, pa t26) .mMaintadns sthatega 
factor vecontributing ‘tosithe’ declinesin: rentadgshousing *produc- 
tion is the emergence of the condominium alternative".  Con- 
dominium ownership in Ontario, which was initiated in 1967 
with the passage of The Condominium Act, provides equity hou- 
Sing ian lit ip fevunipAstructures.22 

Condominium starts rose dramatically from 3,600 units in 
P969* toy about 72770007 Uni ts in bo 76. buen feath we howr initial 
levels by 1980 and have remained low through 1984. (See Table 
2822) 

Over half of the condominium starts were in the Toronto 


CMA, representing roughly 23 per cent of the total housing 





23. any out Lding Structure, including detached ahd semi- 
detached houses, can form part of a condominium project. 
SeeweruyT or FOLONUCO! Glo 2, Dew)’. 
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Stats, sanraenlyourarrhetCirtysof Toronto! (1084) reports tinac 
theregweret?,.0100 «econdomi nilums™in the Gi ty*as of August, 198 34 
There were another 11,000 condominium units proposed, intended 
or -ounder construction» at the time. 

A likely reason for this apparent resurgence is provided 
DYVETE Cl DY LOE #TORGH tOG( PIS8dapep. C2)it Tee ts toss how ceca 
devedopersnot ;buildings! in titure wr loreqister ap rant-ot 
condominium simply as a means of keeping their options open". 
Still i sincerlhys' PraeMetropold Can’ ’Toronto ‘rental buildings 
occupied after 1975 and thus exempt from rent regulation, have 
been allowed tovconvernt? tovcondominium Ownership. EMHC'’sS 
TOrONto Branch*notes that “condominium-registrattoneensures 
lower municipal assessment and hence lower municipal taxes 
(nan a rental apartment designation’ ..29 In the past,” a=thard 
reason for building condominiums rather than rental units may 
have been that these units were eligible for both MURBs and 
Assisted Home Ownership grants. 

MMAHMUI9S 35) estamates “bhatt, "tornwthe 7-year pertod 190754 
1982, just under 8,000 units were converted to condominiums -- 


abowt O./spér “cent oh thestotal’ rental stock, “the greatest 


conversion activity was recorded in 1976 and 1977 but fell off 
sharply in 1978 as municipal laws were passed to ilimit conver- 
SLVONSIAUnSMoesesjurisdice tons: 

In Metro Toronto, the decision’ of whether to allow condo 
minium conversions depends on local rental vacancy rates. as 
CMHC vacancy rates (discussed in Subsection 2.4) are below 225 


per! cent; indicating 7a) tight “rental market) approval of con- 


228 9SCMHC, StTorontoe "Branchw1 9859 > ®Leca Il Housin Market Report, 
vs 


July, Supplement One, p. 
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version plans will be withheld. However, ‘in spite of the 
cuprentolows vacancy tnavemn Shes irc ity "off Toronto, several 
renovated older buildings as well as some post-1975 buildings 
havesbeen*tconverted. CMHC's Toronto Branch reports that in 
eariy nh9O857 proposed! condominium conversions 0 total led 10 
buridingsecontaimiings457 units.22 

While condominium ownership may have reduced the number 
opsrentalistartsjoit isvunclearpthat condominium ownership 
has provided low-income households with a feasible alternative 
totitremtring. GHeIee ity of Sorento (1092)) \ctlassitia es 
condominiums by structural type. Nearly 90 per cent were in 
apartment Dulldings, the rest.pramarnhysinimu lta pl ex row or 
townhouses, building structures which have traditionally been 
rental. However, the city reports average asking prices in 
198 He OtoeS2 197 000ni ni ghey Citydanda she, 00.0: pnw North livork: 
(See also Table 2.22) 

Countering the loss of rental stock to condominium owner- 
ship is the subsequent rental of condominiums. Although the 
exact number of rented condominium unitsS was not obtained, an 
approximation ils «made. formtheypprdvince lbylsecomparingyCMAC 
estimates of condominium starts to the number of owner-occu- 
pied condominium units reported in the census. There were 
about 163,000 such starts between 1969 and 1979. Allowing 1.5 
Veaceelor Cons tritct lontiandssa le, and assuming thevnumber sor 
conversions from condominiums to rental equalled the conver- 
SLONSsbn. the-opposi te (drrectaion;,» the L633 ,/0:0:0) u'n' itis aine: toaken 


to represent the total number of condominiums occupied in mid- 


30, es LDildae Conversion ito cCo-ownership is discussed in City of 
Toroneo “(1981 ):. 
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1987231 The census reports that 100,000 owners occupied con- 
dominiums. Thus, as much as 39 per cent of the condominium 
units may have been rented or vacant. 

Environics (1984) estimates that 11 per cent of tenants 
in ‘Ontario's: 10 4GMAs rented condominiums’ 1naloe4epitaking, this 
estimate to represent all the rented condominiums in the 
province and applying the 1981 census estimates for tenant 
households in the CMAs, a figure of just under 87,000 rented 
condominiums is obtained. While the Environics' sample size 
was small (347 tenant households), this estimate supports the 
possibility that rented condominiums significantly augmented 
the rental stock in recent years. 

Figure 2.3imaps. totals wowsing! stants, dren taveseare 
estimates, and rental starts plus condominium starts. While 
condominiums are not equivalent to rental units32 reasonable 
estimates of rental additions through new construction lie 


somewhere between the two lower lines.33 


2D ee Lne Ren talmon Traditional Ownership Stock 


Typical ownership dwellings such as single detached and 
semi-detached houses may be converted to rental in at least 
three ways. First, the temporary or long-term rental of 


entire houses increases the rental stock. While low-income 


31. No data was found concerning conversion of condominium 
startstto rental ‘completions?=> StiPld)' such@conversteans 
should be included in the rental stock. 


32. One difference is that it is easier to evict condominium 
tenants through owner occupancy. Thus, while the same 
security of tenure laws apply to condominium rentals, the 
measure of security is less. 


33. Seepstanbury and Vertinsky (1986). 
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FIGURE 2.3 
ANNUAL HOUSING STARTS 
ONTARLIO;! 1973-1986 





1973 Loko 1977 7,9 L981, 1983 1985 
YEAR 


1h SN Gagan SEN ood WN ES YORE nee noel erated 
bac at Ot BU 2 Dan YS eer cence 
RENTAL & CONDOMINIUM STARTS ........ 


SOURCE: TOTAL STARTS AND CONDOMINIUM STARTS (1973 to 
1984) FROM CMHC'S CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS 
AND ONTARIO MARKET REPORTS; RENTAL STARTS 
DERIVED FROM CMHC STATISTICS BY MMAH, 1985-86 
FORECASTS FROM MMAH QUARTERLY HOUSING REVIEW. 
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households may not be able to afford this option, several 
unrelated people may share housing expenditures. 

The second way in which changes in the Ownership stock 
affect the rental supply is through the creation of owner- 
tenant occupied dwellings. Subsection. 1. 29briefly discussed 
the decreasing tendency for owner households to take in 
roomers and boarders between 1961 and 1976, increasing the 
number of households while reducing the number of rental 
possibilities.34 The census does not provide comprehensive 
data for owner-tenant dwellings due to the relatively strict 
definition of a private dwelling which excludes Leary ann G 
quarters that share entrances or have common living areas. 
Moreover, census estimates of rented Single detached houses 
can not be separated into rental of entire houses and rental 
Of £lats within houses, 

The third way is through the conversion of Single owner- 
occupied houses to multiple rental dwellings and the possible 
later deconversion. Statistics Canada keeps data on conver- 
SlOne percmitseebut skaburskis (1.979, De 12) sayse terme stie 
number of reported conversions is small compared to the true 
extent of the activity". The emergence of illegal bacheloret- 
tes in Toronto's west end is a case in point.35 

Klein and Sears (1983) say that "of particular importance 
is the impact of what is commonly known as 'gentrification' or 


the deconversion and renovation of existing low rental grade- 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———_— 


347" 20D Un Time 7 6 et hercensius kept track of the number of 


POC em sseatrc soOer die oer ut | th oles estimates were 
discontinued in 1981. 


35. See City of Toronto, Neighbourhoods Committee (1982), 
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related accommodation in inner city neighbourhoods." (Vol. 9, 
Deak i) 

The Housing Occupancy Analysis System (HOAS), developed 
BVeMMAH ist COnJUmG.t..0on woth. the Cityvrof .Tornonto.and.cited,in 
Klein and Sears (1983), uses assessment records to classify 
occupied dwellings as owner-, Ownar-tenant or tenant-occupied. 
For the City of Toronto, the HOAS survey breakdown for 1981 
wasS owner-occupied, 33 per cent, owner-tenant, 14 per cent and 
tenant, +93. per cent. The HOAS total for the ervey. aistailbmos t 
21,7000 units oreater than the census estimate. Klein and 
Sears maintain that most of the difference consists of rented 
quarters in converted dwellings which did not meet the more 
strict census definition of dwelling units.3© 

Giihing HOAS “Klein, and. Seans: note that, an, the.@iéy.of 
Toronto, Switches between owner-occupied and tenant-occupied 
properties largely offset each other during the period 1976- 


1980. However, the authors also found that: 


Despite the 11,300 new units added to the rental 
eGock «1n.l97.6-l1931.rental,stock),losses due to de- 
conversion, demolition or conversion to owner-occu- 
pancy, status ihave .wesulted,in-a,small.decrease.of 
h,900 -units:7in «the ttotal (rentahsestock in «ther Ss-year 
BeBlodHeromsn 976, ton,dO8 1s 


Owner-occupied stock on the other hand increased by 
8,200 units agespbter the nfacitd thatisonibys 27¢000new 
owner-occupied units were added in 1976-1981. The 
majority of the discrepancy is comprised of switches 
From thesowner-tenant category.) .UloIs3injeVOl.i9,) DD. 
8-9) 


26. see pADPCNGixeiBitor thescensius, definition, of dweltTing 
Unoce: 
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2543 "\Demoli tions 


Provincial estimates of rental units lost through demoli- 
tion were not found. However, Skaburskis (1979) estimates 
overall demolition for the Toronto CMA. Between 1971 and 1976 
annual losses averaged 0.2 per cent of the total stock as 
8,000 units were demolished. Estimated annual demolitions by 
building type (1971-1976) in Metropolitan Toronto were: du- 
plexes and row, 0.4 per cent and multiple converted dwellings 
and apartment ‘units, 0.6 per cent. 

MMAH (1978) employed a small sample survey to estimate 
the number of housing units that were beyond repair at the end 
OL 1957572 Thew Mani scry found that v5 perm centsof Lhe 
ProvVincel’s rentalerstock and 2.1 per cent of the ownership 
Stock had been condemned, awaiting demolition. By region the 
estimated percentage of rental stock beyond repair was: 
POUTDWES ern, sO ;yaeC entra i. wy tastermn,, 1.0. Northeastern, 
2.9 and Northwestern, 1.8. 

Klein and Sears (1983) uses 1981 census and unpublished 
municipal data to estimate the percentage’ of frentaumtetock 
demolished between 1976 and 198] -- Cityco fit oreo liTad per 
cent, Nortn. Youk, §lol per ‘cent, Ham ton. lh oui ers cent, 
Ottawa, 1.0 per cent and Kingston, 90.9 pernecent. 

CiBy.20 TT Oro mcs Planning and Development Department 
(1934) found’ that, between 1976 and 1982, roughly 10 times as 
many units were completed as were demolished. The Department 
also reports that) few demolitions were socially-assisted 
wunVoS. 

MMAH (1983b) says that landlords may consider demolition 


to be an attractive alternative to conservation especially if 
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a building is old, substantially depreciated for tax purposes 
and in a location where newer residential or commercial buil- 
dings could command higher rents. In noting the relatively 
small number of demolitions among older and smaller apart- 
ments, the Ministry reasons that: 

Small landlords have been unable to sell the proper- 

ties to larger developers and investors, particular- 

ly while recent high interest rates made many forms 

Of new development economically unattractive. This 


process could change with the decline in interest 
rates. (p. 80) 


2.0 sMalmtenance, ‘Conservation and Intensified Use 


Future losses of rental stock may be lessened through 
Mannatenance Tand;conservation.!) (Similarly, tiirental ‘starts 
continue at their present low rate, intensified use of exis- 
ting stock may, to some extent, offset the scarcity of rental 


units suggested by the low vacancy rates. 
2.6.1 Maintenance 


MMAH'S rental market surveys provide data on tenants' 
perceptions of maintenance and services for 8 cities in the 
province. The data suggests that tenant satisfaction concern- 
ing maintenance increased in all cities considered over the 
Love OB per tod. The combined percentage of tenants 
reporting adequate to very good conditions increased. More- 
over, the number of tenants reporting improved maintenance 
outnumbered those reporting worsening conditions in all cities 
for all years considered. (See Table 2.23) 

By 1981, those perceiving maintenance to be adequate or 
better "mandged fromia Low of885' peri centiin Téorontorto a high 


of 91 per cent in Windsor and Thunder Bay. 


ips) 


Further measures of rental housing conditions are dis- 
cussed in Section 3 within the context of housing conditions 
used as an indicator of affordability problems (i.e. whether 


households can afford adequate housing). 
2.6.2 Conservation 


Conservation is important because most lower-priced 
rental units®ane antoldersbuildings: tfOthose pro- 
perties were withdrawn from residential stock, they 

may have to be replaced by high-cost, high-rent or 

heavily subsidized new rental units. (MMAH, 1983 br, 

De oh8)) 

The Ministry maintains, however, that small Pandlords 31h 
particular can find it difficult to-obtain financingaainvorder 
Corspread the'cost of conservation:overva period of years, and 
to pay the expense of seeking approval to Dass on *eheroosts 
through the rent regulation process. 

However, little data was found to indicate the extent of 
conservation undertaken in recent years. Demolition Sstatustics 
and maintenance estimates suggest that buildings are not suf- 
fering fromenegtlect? Moreover, a majority of the high-rise 
Buildings are less than 25 years old. 

Stil [ywikiheintand Sears? (19193) Say that older buildings 
are often in better condition in terms of weather protection 
and that low-rise buildings are usually less of a problem. 
The Ministry estimated the conservation costs for a hypotheti- 
Cail 6120) unismbud i ding, 15) ito. 20 years of age. The annual cost 
Overs @ 20syearaperiodiewash $70:Al66 5 ins 4179192 dousarey Rid s 
figure includes electrical, heating and plumbing updating but 
no Operating expenses. Overall, the conservation costs would 


add just under $50 (in 1982 dollars) to each unit's monthly 
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rent wf) spread. «evenly soyerne 200.yeans, .amortizationeicdsts 


aside.3/ 


220s 0 LN Lensi tiled Sservor Existing «Stock 


The radical increase in the number of one and two- 

person households and the corresponding decrease in 

the number of families with children have led toa 

need to make better use of, or intensify the use of, 

the province's existing housing stock. (MMAH, 1983b, 

DP 82") 

The Ministry cites a 1982 Environics survey which found 
that 12 per cent of homeowners responding in Toronto, Kingston 
and North York considered the possibility of renting part of 
their houses. However, when North York recently considered 
changing zoning restrictions, to allow rental units in homes, 
the proposal received strong opposition. 28 

While intensification would increase the supply of hou- 
Sing units at little cost, recent trends appear to have been 
in the opposite direction. As mentioned previously, despite 
the decline in household size the average number of major 
rooms per household increased. This was caused by an increase 
in the size of owner-occupied dwellings from 6.4 rooms to 6.8 
rooms. At the same time, the number of lodgers and boarders 
declined. This data suggests that space may be available for 
Intenso cacton DUtsthat) zonang restriekions, meductions. in 


overcrowding and preferences tended to result in less inten- 


Sive use in recent years. 


Oy. eaten Sears. (lO G3),) svOl. (9) estimates amortized 
conservation costs in relation to monthly rents. 


38% The Globevand Mail, January 16, 1985. 
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There have been, however, possibly two trends over the 
last 20 years that have resulted in forms of intensification. 
The increase in the number of large apartment buildings in the 
large urban centres, especially during the 1960's has led to 
intensified land use. This may have been augmented by in-fill 
construction and renovations that added rooms or units to 
existing buildings. 

The other form of intensification occurred because of the 
reduction! ain walcanciest However, this may have negative 
repercussions as vacancies serve to buffer sudden demand 
increases and facilitate the matching of households' require- 


ments with housing services. 
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Structural Type 
By Tenure 


Single Detached 
Rented 
Owned 


Single Attached(1) 
Rented 
Owned 


Apartments & Duplexes 
Rented 
Owned 


Duplexes 
Rented 
Owned 


Apartments 
Rented 
Owned 


Over 4 stories 
Rented 
Owned 


Under 5 stories 
Rented 
Owned 


Mobile 
Rented 
Owned 


Total Occupied Stock 
Rented 
Owned 


Vacant Stock 
Collective Dwellings 
Total Stock 


NOTES: 1. Single attached include doubles, rows and dwellings attached to 
non-residential buildings. 


TABLE 2.1 


OCCUPIED HOUSING STOCK 


BY STRUCTURAL TYPE AND TENURE 


ONTARIO, 1961-1985 


1961 


1,141 
144 
996 


170 
69 
102 


329 
270 
55 


1,641 
484 
1,157 


ey) 
4 
Tp7ar 


(000's of units) 


1966 


65 


1,947 


2,225 
825 
1,400 


86 
5 
Zeoul 


See Note 3. 


22.79 
2.44 
20.35 


2,635 
958 
1,676 


Hie 
5 
2,766 


1981 


1,691 
163 
1,528 


384 
147 
237. 


2. 1961-1981 figures are for mid-year. 1985 estimates are for 


the end of the first quarter. 

on estimates presented in Table 2.3 and the assumption that the 

tenure split by structural type was the same in 1985 as in 1981. 
3. For 1985, duplexes are included in single attached. 


The 1985 estimates are based 


4. 1981 mobile figures were used in the 1985 total estimates. 


SOURCE: Derived from Canadian Census, Statistics Canada, various years, 
and CMHC Canadian Housing Statistics. As found in Muller, 1985. 
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(4) 


TABLE 2.2 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 
IN THE OCCUPIED HOUSING STOCK 
BY STRUCTURAL TYPE AND TENURE 
ONTARIO, 1961-1981 





(Percentage) 
Structural Type 1961-81 
By Tenure 1961-66 1966-71 1971-76 1976-81 AVERAGE (2) 
rr rn a a Ne er 
Single Detached aswy - 2.06 Wtdes 250 1.99 
Rented =0.33 Pa TN -3.40 3.65 0.66 
Owned 1.83 1.98 2.45 2.38 2.16 
Single Attached(1) 1.74 5.96 3.74 Dice 4.16 
Rented Aes XO) 9207, -0.52 4.96 3.95 
Owned so Sosy YodlZ 5.38 4.34 
Apartments & Duplexes 6.90 5.87 6.32 We OH 
Rented 8.04 6.42 See 1.98 5.44 
Owned 0.38 1.54 13.98 -4.13 2.95 
Duplexes -3.70 =2.55 1.66 4.03 Bo MS 
Rented aS =| = 1.92 =3.09 -0.29 
Owned -- -- W527 -5.63 -1.09 
Apartments IDL ofall eos 7.04 Wee. UO 
Rented -- -- 5.66 2.39 Dail: 
Owned -- -- 25.30 -3.46 5.46 
Mobile -2.08 14.43 21.23 1.82 8.85 
Rented 4.73 17.47 eZee 8.68 WPZE(ON 
Owned —2.76 14.05 21.76 0.86 8.47 
Total Occupied Stock Bal 3.47 3.43 2.42 S(O) 
Rented 5.00 5.98 3.04 2.62 4.16 
Owned hes Wl 2.14 3.66 23k 2.46 
SS ee es 


NOTES: 1. Single attached include doubles, 


to non-residential buildings. 


2. Unweighted average of the 4 five year periods. 


SOURCE: Derived fram Canadian Census, 


As found in Muller, 1985. 
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rows and dwellings attached 


Statistics Canada, various years. 


TABLE 2.3 
STOCK CHANGE FACTORS 
OCCUPIED HOUSING STOCK 
ONTARIO, 1961-85 


Estimates by 


Structural Type 1961-66 1966-71 1971-76 1975-81 


(000's of Units) 


Total CMHC Completions (1) 256.4 343.7 463.5 35359 
Single Detached 124.6 Sis 174.7 S597 
Attached (2) 26.4 46.4 83.9 95.3 
Apartments 105.4 166.0 204.4 122.9 
Total Census 5-Year Change 23053 344.7 395.0 33300 
Single Detached 92.3 132.6 128.9 196.5 
Attached -5.3 50.2 Sie 68.5 
Apartments 149.4 161.8 208.6 68.0 
Total Net Stock Loss 2051 -1.0 68.5 20.8 
Single Detached 32ers -1.3 45.8 -60.8 
Attached shed -3.8 26.4 26.8 
Apartments -44.0 4.2 -4.2 54.9 
(Percentage) 
Total Loss Factor (3) e23, -0.05 3.09 0.79 
Single Detached 2203 -0.11 Soo -4.07 
Attached 10.89 -0.46 7.86 6.81 
Apartments =21 56 thats -0.82 Hoss 


Notes: 1. Completions by structural type for 1961-77 are derived by 


Sources: 


lagging single detached and semi-detached starts by 6 months; 
row and apartment starts by 12 months. 

Includes rows and duplexes. 

Loss factor equals lost units/stock at period's start. 
1981-85 estimates are based on the unweighted average of the 
previous 20 years. 

The 1961-66 through 1975-81 time periods are June to June; 
the 1985 figures are for January through March. 


Derived fram Canadian Census, Statistics Canada, various 
years and tables. Canadian Housing Statistics, CMHC, various 
years and Ontario Housing Market, Quarterly Review, Ontario 
Ontario Ministry of Municipal Affairs and Housing. As found 
in Muller, 1985. 
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1981-85 (4) 


TABLE 2.4 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPIED HOUSING STOCK 
BY PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
PERIOD OF ALL OCCUPIED OWNER TENANT URBAN 
CONSTRUCTION UNITS OCCUPIED OCCUPIED UNITS 


ONTARIO, 1981 


1920 AND BEFORE 13.0 14.8 10.0 10.5 
1921-1945 12.9 13.5 12.0 1S Pe) 
1946-1960 23.0 2550 18.4 24.1 
1961-1970 alee iS fe 33 28.8 23.3 
1971-1975 Nhe te: 14.3 17.4 15.6 
1976-1981 13.4 13.4 13.4 13.0 


NOTE: FIGURES DO NOT ADD UP TO 100% DUE TO ROUNDING. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS, 92-932. 





(Percentage ) 
Structural Type 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 
Single Detached 12.64 d..50 11.87 9.13 9.65 
Single Attached(1) 40.33 41.45 47.90 38.84 30.37 
Apartments & Duplexes 83.19 87.73 90.04 85.89 So) 28! 
Duplexes i = 60.68 61.44 64.54 
Apartments == er 95.05 8911 91.66 
under 5 stories SS ais 2 mm Es 93.89 
over 4 stories =a= = = = -- 90522 
Mobile 7.96 11.14 12.70 10271 14.84 
Total Occupied 
Stock 29.47 32.88 37.08 36.38 BGess 





TABLE 2.5 


OCCUPIED UNITS THAT WERE RENTED 


BY STRUCTURAL TYPE 
ONTARIO 1961~1981] 


Sa ee ee oe 


NOTES: 1.Single attached include doubles, rows and dwellings attached to non- 
residential buildings. 


SOURCE: Derived from Canadian Census, Statistics Canada, various years.As 
found in Muller, 1985. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RENTED UNITS 


TABLE 


2.6 


BY STRUCTURAL TYPE 
ONTARIO 1961-1981 





(Percentage) 
Structural Type 1961 1966 SAl 1976 
Single Detached 29.82 22,98 19'.65 14.23 
Single Attached(1) 14.21 12.47 14.39 12.08 
Apartments & Duplexes 5509 64.47 65.82 73.44 
Duplexes —— ho 6.47 6.12 
Apartments —= a 59.36 67.31 
Mobile 0.08 0.08 0.13 0.25 
Total Rented Stock (000's) 483.52 617.09 825.15 958.37 





NOTES: 1. Single attached include doubles, rows and dwellings attached 
to non-residential buildings. 


SOURCE: Derived from Canadian Census, Statistics Canada, various years, 


As found in Muller, 1985. 


SETTLEMENT SINGLE SINGLE 
SIZE DETACHED ATTACHED 
ONTARIO TOTAL 15.0 135 
URBAN TOTAL 9.9 12.8 
500 , 000+ 3.5 6.7 
100, 000-499, 99 2.3 2.7 
30 ,000-99, 999 1.3 1.5 
1,000-29 , 999 2eatlh 1.9 


RURAL 5.1 On7 





TABLE 2.7 
DISTRIBUTION OF RENTED UNITS 

BY SETTLEMENT SIZE AND STRUCTURAL TYPE 

ONTARIO, 1981 

( PERCENTAGE ) 


0.34 


1090.84 


NOTE: 1. ONTARIO TOTAL DOES NOT ADD UP TO 100% DUE TO ROUNDING AND EXCLUSION OF MOVABLE HOMES 
WHICH REPRESENTED LESS THAN 1% OF THE RENTAL STOCK. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. 
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TABLE 2.8 
RENTED HOUSING BY BUILDING SIZE 
ONTARIO'S CMAs, 1981 
(IN UNITS) 


BUILDING SIZE (IN UNITS) 


CMA UNDER 6 6-19 20-49 50-199 200+ TOTAL 
ee eee eee 
HAMILTON 23,093 5,943 6,742 23,925 9,902 69,605 
KITCHENER 16,348 6,518 5,865 8,318 1,936 38,985 
LONDON 17,509 2,644 5,815 16,742 3,425 46,135 
OSHAWA 8,249 1,495 1,669 5,392 245 17,050 
OTTAWA 41,316 9,240 5,004 23,873 19 7-232 98,665 
ST.CATHERINES(1) 17,599 3,415 27008 6,898 410 807925 
SUDBURY 10,946 2,244 623 3,526 251k 17,590 
THUNDER BAY 7,600 1,458 1,350 2,452 0 12,860 
TORONTO 119,889 21,916 41,232 144,460 125,538 453,035 
WINDSOR 12,366 2,715 4,141 6,801 1,802 27,825 
TOTAL 274,915 57,288 75,344 242,387 162,741 812,675 


a a 


NOTES: 1. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC AND 1981 CENSUS . 
AS FOUND IN MMAH, 1983B. 


TABLE 2.9 
DISTRIBUTION OF RENTED UNITS 
BY BUILDING SIZE 
ONTARIO'S CMAs, 1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL 
BUILDING SIZE (IN UNITS) OCCUPIED UNITS IN 
CMA UNDER 6 6=19 20-49 50-199 200+ CMA PROVINCE 
Rn eee 
HAMILTON 33.18 8.54 9.69 34.37 14.23 36.59 2.34 
KITCHENER 41.93 16.72 15.04 21.34 4.97 39.22 1.31 
LONDON 37.95 Ser 12.60 36.29 7.42 43.69 Wass) 
OSHAWA 48.38 85/7 6s) 31.62 1.44 33.49 0.57 
OTTAWA 41.88 ORT, 5.07 24.20 19.49 49.22 3.32 
ST .CATHERINES (1 ) 56.91 10.07 DoIs) 22.31 ihgsis} 29.04 1.04 
SUDBURY 62.23 12.76 3.54 20.05 1.43 36.30 0.59 
THUNDER BAY 59.10 11.34 10.50 19.07 0.00 30.70 0.43 
TORONTO 26.46 4.84 9.10 31.89 Patil 43.55 15.25 
WINDSOR 44.44 9.76 14.88 24.44 6.48 32432 0.94 
% OF CMA TOTAL 33.83 7.05 2e27 29.83 20.03 41.26 27.36 


Se a ee ae ene 


NOTES: 1. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC AND 1981 CENSUS. AS FOUND IN MMAH, 1983B. 
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OWNERSHIP TYPE 


CORPORATE 
HUSBAND-WIFE 
PARTNERSHIP 
IN-TRUST 
INDIVIDUALS 
NO. COMPANIES 
OTHER 


TOTAL 
% OF ALL 
BUILDINGS 


TABLE 2.10 
OWNERSHIP TYPE 
BY NUMBER OF BUILDINGS, 1980 (1) 
(IN BUILDINGS ) 


PORTFOLIO SIZE (NUMBER OF BUILDINGS) % OF ALL 
ONE Two THREE FOUR FIVE SIX + TOTAL BUILDINGS 
1,405 240 108 51 28 74 1,906 32.99 
924 59 14 5 4 2 1,008 17.45 
785 57 10 4 2 8 866 14.99 
162 20 6 3 2 2 195 3637 
1,235 157 194 9 8 4 1,607 27.81 
141 17 4 2 1 1 166 2.87 
24 3 0 0 0 3 30 0.52 
4,676 553 336 74 45 94 5,778 100.00 


80.93 9.57 5.82 1.28 0.78 1.63 100.00 --= 


NOTE: 1. FOR BUILDINGS CONTAINING 6 OR MORE UNITS LOCATED IN THE MUNICIPALITIES OF DURHAM, 
HALTON, HAMILTON-WENTWORTH, METRO TORONTO, OTTAWA-CARLTON, PEEL AND YORK. 


SOURCE: TEELA MARKET SURVEY,1980. AS FOUND IN MMAH, 1983B. 


TABLE 2.11 
OWNERSHIP TYPE 
BY NUMBER OF BUILDINGS, 1980 (1) 





(IN UNITS) 

PORTFOLIO SIZE (NUMBER OF BUILDINGS) % OF ALL 
OWNERSHIP TYPE ONE Two THREE FOUR FIVE SIX + TOTAL UNITS 
CORPORATE 123,441 40,835 29,979 14,634 12,473 90,142 311,504 71.58 
HUSBAND-WIFE 13,485 2,055 1,098 513 366 1,246 18,763 4.31. 
PARTNERSHIP 24,484 57133 2,401 1,000 878 2,629 36,525 8.39 
IN-TRUST 7,785 1,855 220 800 838 300 11,798 pase A 
INDIVIDUALS 20 , 836 4,662 2,313 1,136 1,129 1,629 31,705 7.29 
NO. COMPANIES 17,491 1,980 852 240 80 37 20 , 680 4.75 
OTHER 1,671 2,130 0 0 0 398 4,199 0.96 
TOTAL 209,193 58,650 36,863 18,323 15,764 96,381 435,174 100.00 
% OF ALL 
BUILDINGS 48.07 13.48 8.47 4.21 3.62 22.15 100.00 -- 





NOTE: 1. FOR BUILDINGS CONTAINING 6 OR MORE UNITS LOCATED IN THE MUNICIPALITIES OF DURHAM, 
HALTON, HAMILTON-WENTIWORTH, METRO TORONTO, OTTAWA-CARLTON, PEEL AND YORK. 


SOURCE: TEELA MARKET SURVEY,1980. AS FOUND IN MMAH, 1983B. 
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TABLE 2.12 
SOCIALLY-ASSISTED HOUSING 
ONTARIO AND THE CMAS, 1961-1984 (1) 


(IN UNITS) 
REGION 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 1984 
er ee es ee ee ee 
ONTARIO 10,978 20,613 64,214 LET F975 146,631 172,689 
HAMILTON 1,019 iad 4,434 6,820 Oe S77. beak Al 
KITHENER 86 138 1,842 3,288 4,024 4,654 
LONDON 156 288 1,674 S\OFAl 3,898 4,676 
OSHAWA 41 188 535 VOT 2,073 2,428 
OTTAWA 1,162 Peogl 5,539 L825 1573 16,381 
ST CATHERINES (2) 90 110 ra 28 2,960 3,858 4,582 
SUDBURY 0 222 919 Deus 2758! 2,814 
THUNDER BAY 237 269 703 1,766 2,886 3,354 
TORONTO 7,067 14,523 38,102 62,054 80,702 96,749 
WINDSOR 444 681 1970 Si Peis 3,667 3,791 
CMA TOTALS 10,302 19,481 Sy l4ai ' 98 , 363 126,839 150,600 
OTHER AREAS 676 eA dis TOS 19,612 19,792 22,089 


ee ee ee ee 


NOTES: 1. TOTAL UNITS AT YEAR END. ESTIMATES DO NOT TAKE INTO ACCOUNT DEMOLITIONS 
BETWEEN 1961 AND 1984, 
2. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM ESTIMATES SUPPLIED BY S. GARISTO, FIELD OPERATIONS, MMAH. 


TABLE 2.13 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE IN SOCIALLY-ASSISTED UNITS 
ONTARIO AND THE CMAS, 1962-1984 (1) 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
REGION 1962-66 1967-71 1972-76 1977-81 1982-84 
inn... oe eee ee 
ONTARIO 13.43 2o.02 12.94 4.44 5.60 
HAMILTON 4.02 29.00 8.99 7.03 5027 
KITHENER 9.92 67.91 12.29 4.12 4.97 
LONDON 13.05 42.19 12.90 4.88 6.25 
OSHAWA 35.60 23.26 T3722 13531 5.41 
OTTAWA 9.40 24.92 16.38 2.80 6.47 
ST CATHERINES (2) 4.10 66.86 Wes UE 5.44 5.90 
SUDBURY NeA. 32.86 990 2.54 2592 
THUNDER BAY 2.57 21.18 20.23 10.32 5.14 
TORONTO 15.50 21.28 10.25 5.40 6.23 
WINDSOR 8.93 23.67 10.77 2.22 1.11 
CMA TOTALS 13.59 24.01 11.47 5222 5.89 
OTHER AREAS 10.86 44.26 22.63 0.18 3.73 


NOTES: 1. TIME PERIODS ARE INCLUSIVE. ESTIMATES DO NOT TAKE INTO ACCOUNT DEMOLITIONS 
BETWEEN 1962 AND 1984, 
2. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM ESTIMATES SUPPLIED BY S. GARISTO, FIELD OPERATIONS, MMAH 
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TABLE 2.14 
SOCIALLY-ASSISTED HOUSING STOCK 


BY PROGRAM 
ONTARIO, 1961-1984 
(UNITS ) 
PROGRAM 1961 (1) 1966 1971 1976 1981 1984 
eS Ue) RWS A a ANION 8 HALES) AY 
PUBLIC HOUSING (2) 4,033 9,505 40,143 75, 006 75,641 75,964 
LIMITED DIVIDEND (3) 4,765 6,968 12,126 26, 108 29,526 29,526 
NON-PROFIT (3) 2,180 4,140 5,201 8,823 23,526 41,606 
CO-OPERATIVES pale me ee 465 5,081 12,041 
OTHER PROGRAMS (4) = es 6,744 7,573 12,857 137552 
ALL PROGRAMS 10,978 20,613 64,2%41 117,975 weme,631 © 172,689 


a 


1. ESTIMATES ARE FOR YEAR END. 

2. CURRENT OHC PORTFOLIO. 

3. LIMITED DIVIDEND MUNICIPAL NON-PROFIT ARE INCLUDED IN NON-PROFIT CATEGORY. 

4. PRE AND POST-1979 MUNICIPALLY ASSISTED; ASSISTED RENTAL, 1975; PRIVATE ASSISTED 
RENTAL. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM ESTIMATES SUPPLIED BY S. GARISTO, FIELD OPERATIONS, MMAH. 


TABLE 2.15 
SOCIALLY-ASSISTED HOUSING 
BY STRUCTURAL TYPE 
ONTARIO, 1961-1984 


(IN UNITS) 
STRUCTURAL TYPE 1961 (1) 1966 1971 1976 1981 1984 
oo 5 Et LL SEA Pe ee ek ee ee eee eee 
SINGLE 1,021 17293 1,578 24329 3,475 7,986 
SEMI-DETACHED 838 1,683 3,062 4,180 4,695 4,867 
ROW 2,453 4,450 13,685 17,469 21,784 25,887 
ROW STACKED 0 215 417 785 1,068 2,012 
APT/ELEVATOR 5,136 9,485 32,720 68,635 84,842 96,754 
APT/WALK-UP 1,530 3,340 10,202 18,560 22,763 25,114 
HOSTEL UNITS 0 147 29.000 6,017 8,004 10,069 
TOTAL 10,978 20,613 64,214 1 O75 146,631 172,689 





NOTE: 1. ESTIMATES ARE FOR YEAR'S END. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM ESTIMATES SUPPLIED BY S. GARISTO, FIELD OPERATIONS, MMAH. 
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TABLE 2.16 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
ONTARIO, 1971-1984 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES (1) % OF GROSS 

CURRENT 1981 REAL ANNUAL % OF ALL PROVINCIAL 
YEAR DOLLARS DOLLARS % CHANGE CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURE 
1971 MAW: 4,206 “Eile 37.0 4.5 
1972 2,228 5,041 19.85 40.9 5.0 
LSS 2,854 5,996 18.94 45.6 oD 
1974 3,178 6,019 0.38 43.0 Dad 
1975 2,806 4,796 —20 232 36.2 4.2 
1976 3,621 SHIEH 20.04 43.2 4.7 
NOW 3,817 5,622 -2.34 43.4 4.6 
1978 3,816 5,164 -5515 42.2 4.2 
1979 3,685 4,566 -11.58 39.4 3.6 
1980 3,264 3,672 19458 S2e, 259 
1981 3,832 3,832 4.36 o365 2.9 
1982 3,186 2,834 -26.04 29.6 P53 
1983 4,376 3,886 Sis be 37.8 = 
1984 4,686 a SS 38.8 oS Nes 


NOTE: 1. IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


SOURCE: COLUMN 1 CMHC, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, VARIOUS YEARS. 
COLUMN 4, STATISTICS CANADA, CAT NO. 13-213. 


TABLE 2.17 
BUILDING COST INDEXES (1) 
ONTARIO, 1971-1982 


CAPITAL BUILDING INPUT INDEXES (1) LAND INDEXES (2) 
YEAR CPI COST INDEX LABOUR MATERIAL COMBINED OTTAWA TORONTO 
—_—_—_— eee 
1971 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NOV 104.8 103.6 114.1 105.2 109.0 TS y 2 113.0 
OTS Lize7 107.4 250 1235 12335 Sy 134.8 
1974 125.0 11352 136.1 134.9 134.5 21753 164.3 
ISIS 138.5 12261 148.7 138.8 141.6 228.6 V/OST 
1976 149.0 131.1 168.3 151.0 156.4 269.5 185.2 
1977 160.9 139.0 188.4 160.8 169.9 294.6 188.3 
1978 I7562 15352 198.8 179.0 185.1 294.6 189.8 
1979 192 166.5 2126 203.0 2052 296.5 190.0 
1980 210.6 186.0 226.0 21237 21 6e2 301,41 192.2 
1981 236.9 209.8 244.3 234.1 236.4 317.48 197.0 
1982 26255 247.0 264.6 243.6 249.7 332.1 194.3 


eee 


NOTES: 1. BASED ON LABOUR AND MATERIAL INPUTS FOR A TYPICAL SINGLE DETACHED HOUSE. 
2. PRICES PAID FOR PARCELS OF LAND USED IN LARGE SCALE NEW HOUSING PROJECTS. 
OTTAWA LAND INDEX INCLUDE HULL. : 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, CONSTRUCTION INDEXES, 62-007. 
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TABLE 2.18 


SELECTED FINANCIAL RATES 
CANADA, 1962-1983 


MORTGAGE RATE (4) 
NOMINAL REAL (5) 


e e e e @ 
P&P ODOHOW WW 
WO BHD IAN DY YY 


WOWWO WD YIYUAAAH 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
INFLATION INTEREST RATE (2) 

YEAR RATE(1) NOMINAL REAL (3) 
ag ee Oe ee ee eG ene ON oe wT og SVE 
1962 1.20 4.05 Z2sd2 
1963 ia TAL 3.56 Ne se 
1964 sel Boys 1.91 
1965 2.42 3.98 NeBy 
1966 S73 4.99 Aral 
1967 3.59 4.64 01 
1968 4.05 6.27 2613 
1969 4.56 7.19 2i52 
1970 3.29 5.99 2.61 
1971 2.93 3.56 0.62 
1972 4.74 3.56 -1.13 
1973 7.69 a al -2.06 
1974 10.92 WestePe -2.80 
1975 10.80 7.40 -3.07 
1976 Us ae 8.87 Meee 
1977 7.95 Hees: -0.57 
1978 8.84 8.68 -0.14 
1979 9.20 11.69 2.28 
1980 10.16 2579 2.39 
1981 12.49 Hes We 4.65 
1982 10.80 13.66 2.58 
1983 Byes The! 9.32 3535 
COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION (6) 

1962-70 0.41 0.25 0.31 
1971-83 0535 0.43 3.26 
1962-83 0.56 0.50 Ares 


NOTES: 1. ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN CANADIAN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 


2. AVERAGE OF END OF MONTH YIELDS ON 3 MONTH TREASURY BILLS. 
3. CALCULATED AS FOLLOWS: ([(COL.2 +100)/(COL.1+100)]-1)*100. 
4. FOR 5 YEAR CONVENTIONAL RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGE LOANS. 

5. CALCULATED AS FOLLOWS: ([(COL.4 +100)/(COL.1+100)]-1)*100. 


6. COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION IS THE STANDARD DEVIATION DIVIDED 


BY THE AVERAGE. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, MONTHLY. 
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TABLE 2.19 
HOUSING STARTS 
BY TENURE AND STRUCTURAL TYPE 
ONTARIO, 1973-1986 





% IN STRUCTURAL TYPE 
TOTAL CENTRES OF TENURE SPLIT SINGLE SEMI 
YEAR STARTS 10,000 PLUS OWNER RENTAL DETACHED ATTACHED ROW APARTMENT 
1973 110,536 83.4 60.1 39.9 38.7 7.2 10.8 43.3 
1974 85,503 83.6 68.7 31.3 39.6 Joel idsl 42.2 
1975 79 ,968 84.6 79.5 20.5 42.1 10.7 15.3 SiS 
1976 84,682 84.2 81.2 18.8 38.1 10.0 2032 30.7 
1977 74,130 88.8 78.8 21.2 35.3 13.1 17.4 34.2 
1978 71,710 86.4 70.1 29.9 39.0 12.0 12.7 36.4 
1979 56,887 84.0 74.5 Pao Phe) 49.7 13.9 10.1 26.3 
1980 40,127 88.3 70.0 30.0 46.6 11.5 9.5 32.3 
1981 50,161 90.5 69.5 30.5 48.7 11.0 9.7 30.6 
1982 38 , 508 91.3 54.6 45.4 46.3 5.4 10.7 37.5 
1983 54,939 91.5 68 .6 31.4 61.5 2.1 8.0 28.3 
1984 48,171 87.9 80.6 19.4 68.2 1.8 9.0 20.9 
1985 (2) 53,000 -- 78.3 21.7 =-- == - = -- 
1986 (2) 60 ,000 -- 86.7 13.3 <= sane imine -- 


i 


NOTES: 1. FIGURES MAY NOT ADD UP TO 100% DUE TO ROUNDING. 
2. FORECASTS PREPARED BY MMAH, CORPORATE PLANNING AND EVALUATION BRANCH. 


SOURCE: CANADA HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC, VARIOUS YEARS; TENURE SPLIT (COLUMNS 3&4) AND 1985-86 
FORECASTS ARE FROM MMAH, ONTARIO HOUSING MARKET, QUARTERLY REVIEW, VARIOUS ISSUES. 


TABLE 2.20 
RENTAL APARTMENT VACANCY RATES (1) 
ONTARIO AND CMA'S, 1973-1985 (2) 


( PERCENTAGE ) 

CMA (3) 1973, 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
een rr a ae 6 a IR a a Bet pn: 1 Er a ee eer OE 
HAMILTON 2.25 1.85 2.40 3.10 4.25 3.85 2.45 1.45 0.90 0.60 1.00 0.70 0.40 
KITCHENER 4.50 0200, a2e0) 232007. 2.90, . 2.70 gn 262) 4; 1669 uulelS £0.95  1655,..0,65 0.40 
LONDON 6045 438 ne oil 2690 LL Uden 2s Sem Ae 20, deDUlew 28> ede? 0.050, 16 70'-) 0.90 
OSHAWA Bo 9 li Sa s0 tee de Olga Sel «i 2ed0 0.60 20,35 1.40,5,0,90 - 0.10 
OTTAWA 2.10 3.40 2.25 2.05 1.65 1.45 3.00 3.85 1.40 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.90 
ST.CATHERINES Q10TGet0- Selomercsao: 1e405 1.55 100 mueecl ul <3 he45  ©=62200 a 0-90) 0.60 
SUDBURY 10.45.556,90) 2.059 001015" 1220.) *5535 8,50" 2.65 6 bosOe GI.10 1.20,.,0.85° 1.00 
THUNDER BAY 1240- 8.25 = 0560500.0,90" .0.25.01.30.4..1.55., 1.25 plete. 110. 0.85,0.0.90 | 0,40 
TORONTO 1.807 57505. 1.450 1,30 "1.10" 0.85. 120° 0575. Oras 0,55 1210...0.70' 0.50 
WINDSOR 2.50 2.10 2.90 2.50 1.25 1.00 1.40 4.90 7.65 5.20 2.35 0.85 0.70 
UNWEIGHTED 

AVERAGE 3.95 3.41 2.24 1.98 1.75 2.19 2.93 2.64 1.91 1.44 1.48 "0.85 0.59 


NOTES: 1. FOR PRIVATELY INITIATED BUILDINGS CONTAINING 6 OR MORE UNITS. EXCLUDES BUILDINGS 
CONSTRUCTED WITHIN 6 MONTHS OF THE SURVEY. 
2. ESTIMATES ARE AVERAGES OF THE TWICE YEARLY SURVEYS FOR 1973-84, APRIL FOR 1985. 
3. ESTIMATES FOR 1973-76 ARE BASED ON 1971 CENSUS AREAS, 1977-81 ON 1976 CENSUS AREAS, 
1982-85 ON 1981 CENSUS AREAS. 


SOURCE: CMHC, RENTAL APARTMENT VACANCY SURVEYS, VARIOUS ISSUES. 
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TABLE, 2022 
CONDOMINIUM STATISTICS 


1969-1984 

UNITS TORONTO 

ONTARIO CONDOMINIUM STARTS CONVERTED MLS SALES 

YEAR NON-ASSISTED ASSISTED(1) TOTAL TO CONDOS PRICES (S$) 
1969 1,578 2,008 3,586 =i tee Gar 
1970 3,055 6,726 9,881 ae i 
1971 3,586 4,066 7,652 ie! gS 
1972 4,384 4,038 8,427 = > he 
1973 9,920 9,874 19,794 =.= ie 
1974 Oi. 11,143 20,920 en == 
1975 9,247 15,062 24, 309 586 357,031 
1976 6,022 20,970 26,992 27190 35909 
1977 Soce 18,498 22,020 Pdr Vay 37,027 
1978 1,819 S) So. ls afes | 784 Bhi/ p SENS 
1979 1,560 5, 768 7,328 S15 38 ,959 
1980 He Au 1,549 3,260 673 43,316 
1981 2,285 889 3,144 324 46,754 
1982 808 191 899 236 56,450 
1983 27325 168 2,493 ae 63,073 
1984 Bi 210 314 3,524 == Fes 70,170 


NOTE: 1. DERIVED FROM NHA CONDOMINIUM STARTS. SEE SMITH ANI) TOMLINSON, 1981. 


SOURCE: COLUMNS 1, 2 AND 3 ARE FROM CMHC ONTARIO MARKET REPORTS 1969-79 DERIVED 
BY SMITH AND TOMLINSON (1981) COLUMN 4, MMAH, 1983; COLUMN 5, TORONTO 
REAL ESTATE BOARD. ESTIMATES UPDATED BY COIRT STAFF. SEE NOTE TO COIRT, 


(1985). 
TABLE 2.23 
SERVICES AND MAINTENANCE LEVELS Gl) 
ONTARIO CMA‘S, 1977-1981 
(PERCENTAGE ) 

CMA TENANT PERCEPTION 1977 1978 1979 1980(3) 1981 
ne ee er ee eee ee) 
HAMILTON: ADROUATE TO VERY GOOD 84.6 83.9 84.6 ah 88.6 

SAME OR IMPROVED (2) 85.3 88.9 87.3 ou 87.6 
LONDON : ADEQUATE TO VERY GOOD 86.2 S522 89.7 -- 89.7 

SAME OR IMPROVED (2) 89.5 92.0 91.4 ck 88.7 
OTTAWA: ADFQUATE TO VERY GOOD 85.5 85.0 86.2 ay: 89.9 

SAME OR IMPROVED (2) 86.9 88.7 91.1 Joe 87.6 
SUDBURY: ADEQUATE TO VERY GOOD 84.5 89.6 89.6 -- 88.1 

SAME OR IMPROVED (2) 90.9 96.3 93.1 me 94.) 
THUNDER BAY: ADFOUATE TO VERY GOOD 81.6 87.4 85.9 -- 91.0 

SAME OR IMPROVED (2) 90.6 91.8 93.1 ro 94.3 
TORONTO: ADEQUATE TO VERY GOOD HL aS 80.8 83.6 - = 84.7 

SAME OR IMPROVED (2) 82.6 87.2 85.9 ee 87.6 
WINDSOR: ADEQUATE TO VERY GOOD ex = — 84.) -- Sak 

SAME OR IMPROVED (2) ae Jah 91.0 re 95.0 


NOTES: 1. BASED ON TENANTS' PERCEPTIONS. 
2. SAME OR IMPROVED OVER PREVIOUS YEAR. 
3. NO SURVEY WAS CONDUCTED IN 1980. 


SOURCE: MMAH, RENTAL MARKET SURVEYS. FOUND IN MMAH, 1983B. 
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SECTION 3: HOUSING DEMAND: INCOMES, SHELTER COSTS AND RENTAL 
i SS BRE RR COOLS AND RENTAL 
AFFORDABILITY 


Housing demand is influenced by numerous and varied 
factors, many of which fall within the broad categories of: 
demographic trends, household incomes relative to shelter and 
other costs, and government activities. The first was dis- 
cussed in Section 1, while the latter, in terms of rent regu- 
lationsgeis.ther subjectpofySectionedes Ghiswsechionefooks at 


the relationship between housing costs and household incomes. 


3-1 Employment and Incomes 


Employment statistics are presented to help portray the 
Ghangungeacconom ic. conduit donsawhich, ~mestunmn ~uaftect«tenune 
choice and affordability. 

Provincially, between 1971 and 1981 the number of people 
who were employed increased almost 3 per cent annually. How- 
ever, in 1982 the total number of employed dropped 2.5 per 
cent, representing the only year between 1971 and 1983 in 
which the change.in the number .of,.employed was negative. 
Still, the growing number of jobs over the period was more 
than offset by the combined increase in the population of 
working age (15 years and older) and the rising participation 
rates (share sof, the) population. l5.,years. and odider! who were 
employed or actively looking for work). Regarding the rising 
participation rates across Canada between 1971 and 1981, Sim- 
mons and Bourne (1984) say that: 

This is due largely to the expanded role of women in 

thep j.obimma riet #Gaeconcommeanteoficthe? decibine in 

restitLity levels) ..<; The impressive change in the 


role of women in the market economy may be the major 
social phenemenon of the 1970s. (p. 6) 
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However, because job creation did not match the growth in 
the labour force, unemployment rose from 5.4 per cent in 1971 
£o°6.6 per cent in ee, teaching 10.4 per cent: in sly... The 
1982 to 1983 annual increase is somewhat misleading as the 
monthly unemployment rate declined between December 1982 and 
December 1983. The Canadian Department of Finance (1984) says 
that, nationally: 

The decline in the unemployment rate of 1.7 percen- 

tage points from December 1982 to December 1983 was 

about three times the average decline during the 

First year wof the previous five postwar Teco 

verles... However, the severity of thevdeteriora— 

tion in the labour market durimopiiewlactena item 

1982 significantly influenced annual averages. (p. 

310) 
The Department of Finance also points out that the decline in 
the participation rate in 1982 reflected an increase in the 
number of people who became discouraged by the high rate of 
unemployment and dropped out of the labour force (stopped 
Lookiing*® £6or{work) <-> For Ontario, this tendency was also'‘no- 
ticeable in 1976 and 1983. Otherwise, the participation rate 
showed a steady increase over the period. (See Table 3.1) 

Between 1976 and 1981, all CMAs reported positive job 
creation, ranging from 7 per cent in Windsor to 30 per cent in 
Oshawa. However, unemployment rates increased in Ottawa, 
Sudbury, Thunder Bay and most significantly in Windsor. The 
latter was the only CMA to have double digit unemployment in 
1981 at 11.6 per cent; Toronto had the lowest™at® 3790" per ‘cent! 
(See Table 3.2) 

The increase in the percentage of the population that was 


working, roughly 8 per cent between 19:71 Sane Sie ite part 


explains the growing real Der Capiitaincometahy Bheei970"s. 
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All of the”8 CMAs considered are estimated to have had higher 
real per capita incomes by the end of the decade. Sudbury had 
the smallest increase at 6 per cent while Thunder Bay had the 
largest at 34 per cent. (See Table 3.3) 

However, in real terms, household incomes declined over 
the decade in 4 of the 8 CMAs -- Kitchener, London, Sudbury 
and Windsor. Only Thunder Bay displayed a substantial gain at 
12 per cent.” “The decline in household income relative) to per 
capita income reflects the eat hees LYS Bee 115 size reported in 
Secti ony oF. This may have important implications for housing 
affordability as the number of rooms per household increased 


Over the period, suggesting greater shelter expenditures. 


3.2 Household Incomes by Tenure 


Por some, therdecision of whether to rent or own; may ‘be 
based on considerations related to lifestyle. Still, a rela- 
tionship between tenure and income is evident in the census 
data.! Tenant households reported average pre-tax earnings of 
1/,) 1 Oli ooo ——s30,105 £Or home owners. ~The median income 
for tenant households was reported to be $15,495 in 1980 (that 
is, oné, HalLtuofathertenant population earned less than that 
amount). Figure 3.1 compares income distributions by tenure 
fOm all private households earning less than $45,000. ° ‘The 
greatest number of tenant households fell within the $5,000 to 
$10,000 range while homeowners fell within the $25,000 to 


530,000 “range. 


sy A 1979 survey commissioned by Weekend Magazine found that 
amajority of tenants wanted to own homes. See Clayton 
CEO Grey ee) 2) s 


She 
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That tenant households' average annual earnings were 40 
per cent less than owner households in 1980 may be somewhat 
misleading due to the smaller average size of tenant house- 
holds. The per capita difference was just over-l0 per cent. 
Neither figure is san accurate comparison.of ability to payuior 
accommodation since differences in household composition, age 
and size resulted in different budgetary needs. For example, 
the smaller number of persons per tenant household may have 
made housing relatively more expensive per person. Moreover, 
tenant households had a greater percentage of adults with 
different, possibly greater, budgetary needs per person than 
for households with more children.@ 

The difference in owners' and tenants' incomes was more 
pronounced in 1980 than in 1970 when owner households averaged 
$8,751, and tenant households $6,483. Owner household incomes 
rose 244 per cent over the decade. Tenant household incomes 
bose sl74 per cent while the CPI increased 117 per cent. 

While the overall increase in incomes relative to the CPI 
was positive, that does not necessarily reflect better condi- 
tionsetor ial. Laincome: groups, invallonegions.. .For example, The 
City of Toronto Planning and Development Department (1984) 
notes that average household income increased 11.5 per cent in 
real. terms, in Toronto: between 1970 and. 1980., However, the 


City also says that households in the lowest income quartile 


Lee SeGla wer Lannie OUne LL OL Metropo lai tan.roronto W.198.3)) 
estimates guidelines for household budgets. These tend 
to allot less housing costs per person as household size 
increases. Rental costs for a single parent with one 
child are estimated to be greater than for a couple that 
share a bedroom but the overall budget allotment for the 
latter is somewhat greater. 


O7 


(fourty) saw no*réa i qain, suggesting a widening gap among 


income groups in the City. 


Se Housing Costs 


Home ownership is often considered to be more expensive 
thamrenving or, at Least, wwequires large Initial outlays sand 
hignAapicedect initia rea i monthly payments if mortgage repay- 
ments are “fixed” in nominal terme -'  ror Ontario, the "1Ua 7 
census reported that average owners' major payments were $380 
monthly” in mid=1981,> Conpared to average ross Femmes. Or 
$303.4 Moreover, ownership payments were less uniformly dis- 
tributed over age groups than were rental payments. (see Table 
3.6) Home owners between the ages Of «25 —andiusdepadr d $547 
HONEY === slo) Lor those 75 and older as the mortgage compo- 
nent decreased. A discussion of rents by income and age 


groups follows in Subsection 3.4. 


Byeshs Ownership Costs 


Ownership costs usually include an initial down payment 


and mortgage financing as well as maintenance costs, operating 
expenses and property taxes. For Canada, Barlow (1982) says 


that: 


—_—_—— 


BF Long-term mortgages which have fixed monthly repayments 
decline in real terms at a rate dependent upon inflation. 
Bossons (1985) discusses the Git ii cus ties resulting .fr0m 
Such mortgages when there is Pepid 4 at. ati on. on a high 
probability of rapid inflation in the future. The recent 
introduction of mortgages which have terms that vary with 
the inflation rate provides one solution. 


Ass see Appendix “A for’ definitions of major payments and 
gross) renes. 
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During the ten-year period 1971 to 1981 homeowners' 

Operating costs rose by 168.4 per cent, while house 

phices crosemev.emuGonesgquickalywby 192.3) -pemicents 

Both the price and operating costs increases out- 

paced: that»of the Consumer Price Index: of 136.4 per 

cent during the same period. (p. 1) 

She wadlso notes that,.. nationally,» family incomes! rose by 
189 per cent but that, "advances in interest rates and house 
prices together were responsible for the rise by 418 per cent 
in@ thes capita Lucostsmaunmangtibhe.itensyearyd penirodets (ip. ule) 
Thus,.4shenconcludesuthatithe, ratrvo of principal: vands interest 
payments to household income rose froma low of 21 per cent in 
19d tosaniighroflass werscen Gia yl 98h. 

Barlow's conclusions are not fully supported by Fallis 
( BO6e:)s He states that “despite public) perception to the 
contrary, it is clear that neither those who have rented over 
the period [1962 to 1980] or those who have owned have become 
WOrSemort it) (pa, 298 js Srila, JFalblasenotesmthat:: 

At today's high house prices and high mortgage in- 

terest rates, housing will be extremely costly if 

house prices remain stable. If prices rise the cost 
falls and can even be negative. However, this cost 
reduction is achieved through capital gains, usually 

unrealized, while the mortgage must be met. (1983, 

Des 299) 

Iniconsadering!théesaboveyad tucanbewinferredstha & home 
Owners who had paid off much or all of their mortgages re- 
ceived substantial capital gains without suffering hardship 
duetbotRi sing Capi tal costs.” MMAH's 1981 Ownership Survey 


found that 46 per cent of home owners had no mortgages; in 


TOronto;.49 per cent. CMHC) CE984)), fusingsathe|HIREGdataréit le, 


5. Capital gains realized upon sale of a principal residence 
were not taxed. 
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found that in 1982 some 44 per cent of Ontario's home owners 
did not have mortgages. The percentage of owners who had no 
mortgages rose sharply with the age of the household head. 
Por. Owner ("nouseho lds) headed ‘by those aged 25 to. 4347 
approximately 11 per cent did not have mortgages in 1982; for 
those 65 and older, the figure was 86 per cent. In absolute 
terms, the decline in potential mortgage costs related to age 
of the household head may have been even greater as many of 
the older established households which had mortgages were 
likely to have paid down much of thé principal? (See- Tabie 
374) 

Those with fixed long-term low mortgage rates also gained 
without any immediate hardship caused by rEsSing "capi tal Acositer 
However, households that renewed mortgages, while receiving 
unrealized? capital gains, were’faced with substantial ane 
creases in monthly mortgage payments. This possibyy eq cs 
considerable affordability problems.6 CMHC (1984) estimates 
that in 1982 approximately 20 per cent of owner households 
with mortgages spent more than 30 per cent of pre-tax house=— 
hold income on housing. Ritts ecompares: toa per *cerurro: 
those without mortgages. It is expected that young families 
made up a large percentage of the former group. 7? @7hy s "4s 
reflected in the census estimates of monthly payments by age 


groups and MMAH's 1981 Ownership Survey." SThe*PTfatter Survey 


6:5 Statistics on foreclosures due to mortgage defaults were 
not obtained but would be of help in determining the 
effects of rising capital costs. 


Tes According to “census data presented in Section 1, 
families were more likely to own than were non-families. 
Young families were likely to hold large mortgages as 
they would not have worked long enough to pay*oret 
mortgages. 
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found that young families formed a disproportionately high 
percentage of those who spent a large share of their incomes 

on ownership housing. It is likely that this tendency also 
reflected expectations of future income increases and possibly 
a growing desire for privacy unmatched by incomes relative to 
housing costs.® 

Theceitiect scotaris ing capitadacostsamayuhiaverbéenemost 
severe among first time home buyers. MMAH (1983b) notes that 
the, tendeneys for) first joamerbuyers Podmbice low down payments 
decilinedjansrecent«yearsw This | may shave wbeen causedsby the 
inereasingecapitad scosts) |! Other things abeingMequall, ‘that and 
the falling number of ownership starts suggests prospective 
home owners were delaying purchases -- some, in order to save 
towards larger downpayments. 

It 1S uncertain to what extent rental demand was affected 
by households delaying or foregoing home ownership because of 
rising capital costs. There appears to be a relationship 
between interest rates, ownership housing starts and rental 
vacancy rates, but many factors may have contributed to these 
trends. As noted previously, interest rates peaked in mid- 
19BtseseThe) October ebL98imOntarniowvacancy ‘raiteswas. 0.7) per ‘cents 
Ownership housing starts, on the other hand, increased between 
POSO pan dwoel mfa ling sofifpanyl982.epmhefa lll an@ownersivip 
starts may have lagged declining demand for additional owner- 
ship units. CMHC says that in Metropolitan Toronto the inven- 


tory of completed and unoccupied units increased during 1981 


oe Mar onmands Cu i hingworthasnos soups O02) rkdiscuss privacy. 
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as a result of an escalating number of units completed with 
sales cancellations due to financing problems.” 

At the same time, government assistance in the form of 
loans and grants to first time buyers, mortgage insurance and 
mortgage renewal assistance partially offset the negative 
effects oferising capitabkbsicostss €Scee COLRT,,, 1985S a0" Lorton 
outline of government programs). 

For the province, CMHC (1984) estimates that the percen- 
tage of tenant households headed by persons of primary home 
buying age (25-44, years:iold) that were able sto afford the 
average priced house declined from 13.5 per sen esiney 75e8tS 
9.5 per cent in 1981.10 However, by 1983 the estimate rose to 
31.3 per cent. The dramatic improvement resulted because 
interest rates declined while average house prices (based on 
MLS figures) rose 6 per cent over the two years. 

To some extent, the 1981-1983 increase in the accessibi- 
lity of home ownership may be overstated as both Toronto and 
Ottawa, which had the highest concentrations of tenant house- 
holds, reported above average increases in house prices. The 
CMHC estimates are based on provincial average sales prices. 

Ownership costs may also play an important role in deter- 
mining the rate at which home Owners switch to rental accommo- 
dationsise@hes high mortgage carrying costs of the eately MEI8 04s 
may have forced some to give up Ownership because of afforda- 
bility considerations. No data on foreclosures was found but 


Ltpisslikedan that young households renewing mortgages would 


have been most affected. 








9. CMH Gs 001.93 1) cu eceudl. Housing Market Report, Toronto, Decem- 
Dee | Dixadie 
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Because capital gains are only realized upon sale, opera- 
ting expenses and property taxes are important considerations 
even when an owner household is not carrying a mortgage. For 
elderly home owners, in particular, the decision whether to 
Switch to rental may have less to do with mortgage costs than 
factors such as changing spatial needs, the work and expendi- 
tures required to maintain a home, and the need or desire to 
make use of ownership equity. 

incorporated Hinto thes CRI, Bn sl eE, Canada's index for 
owned accommodations’ costs includes mortgage interest pay- 
ments but excludes capital gains.1ll In (rea le terms) this? index 
did not change between 1971 and 1981 but rose 13.8 per cent in 
1982 compared to 10.8 per cent for the CPI. The owned accom- 
modatboms's cost Undexeis: furtherecategor ized Minto’ two 
components, operating costs and property taxes. In Toronto, 
operatingiicositis (resebsi ighthl y. morel map idibyothan® ther cpr 
between 1974 and 1982. (See Table 3.5) 

Nationally, the property tax component of the owned ac- 
commodation index declined in real terms between 1971 and 
19 31% Por Ontario, Bird (1982) .notes ‘that total’ property 
taxes aS a percentage of total household income declined from 
mee perecemtainl 970, tO 266. per centhin W977.) Birdealsovjsays 


thatici Ontario: 


Residential property is normally assessed at a lower 
percentage of market value than is non-residential 
property. (There are of course wide variations 


its McFadyen and Hobart, (1978) outline an alternative method 
efeestumatangethethousing! Cost ucomponenmt ofr ithe! cpr 
Recalculating the ownership component, to include capital 
gains, they found that it rose 14.6 per cent between 1961 
and 2376 while the CPI rose by 251.3 per cent. 
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within both broad categories.) Moreover, residen- 
Cial property is subjected to lower’ tax, rates, and 
in addition business property is subject to an addi- 
tional “business tax" on the same property valua- 
fA One 7 0peK 9) 


No data was found concerning property taxes by tenure. 
Klein and Sears (1983) sum up the recent occurrences that 


were discussed in this subsection: 


The period since mid-197594 hasitseend@al fundamental 
change in the housing market across Canada. The 
high and volatile interest rates which have charac- 
terized this period combined with the current 
serious economic recession have created a dramati- 
Cally new-environment for housund. Atfordabi lity. 
for ownership housing, which had been improving 
throughout the 1960's and 1970's took a dramatic 
turn for the worse from mid-1979. Homebuyers and 
mortgage renewers faced a substantial increase in 
both real and nominal mortgage interest rates (and 
payments) during this period. Many potential home- 
buyers, who in the past might reasonably have expec- 
ted to be in a position to buy a home, have found 
that they were simply unable to afford to purchase a 
home. Many others, though able to afford to pur- 
chase a modest dwelling, have had to lower their 
expectations considerably. (Vol. 1, p. 6) 


Base2y BRen tal sCosts 


To some degree, rents are affected by the same factors 
that determine ownership costs. Mortgage rates, building 
costs, property taxes, maintenance and Operating expenses are 
all reflected in tenant payments. In addition, returns on 
landlord investments form an integral part of monthly rents. 
Because ownership and renting are to an extent SUbDStEPPULeS, 
Ownership prices and costs may also affect rental demand and 
hence, rents. 

In formulating the CPI, Statistics Canada estimates a 
rental cost component which is made up of rents; SESnants' 


expenditures on repairs and maintenance and insurance 
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premiums. The latter two are not considered in this paper. 
Ottawa, Thunder Bay and Toronto are the only Ontario cities 
for which rent indexes date back to 1971. Between 1971 and 
1982 increases in the rent indexes for the 3 cities ranged 
fron o)6 2yperacent pimsTason to to, 1739 perscent in Thunder Bay 
while the CPI rose almost 263 per cent. While this Suggests a 
dramatic decline in real rents, The Ontario Economic Council 


(1976) says thats: 


The consumer price index rent component, the only 
index available that reflects experience over a long 
period of time, is recognized as seriously under- 
statingsthe true riseyinerents. | «F romd9614to4] 07dy 
the census showed that actual rents paid by persons 
[in Ontario] increased by 75 percent, compared with 
the 23 percent increase in eed ite component of the 
consumer price index. (p. 6) 


Moreover, the increases for the Ontario cities were similar to 
the overall increase for Canada, suggesting that any decline 
inNeredis rent a wasonot just. a provincial trend.l3 {see Table 
35.6.) 

Theseent andex 1s not directly comparable to the owner= 
Ship index because the former is negatively biased while the 


latter is positively biased as it does not account for capital 


gains.14 If capital gains are present in both sectors (or 


l2o 5 ;Shatistacs, Canada) sayvexchhatiy tives negatiivies biais: o@curs 
because ythe, cent survey Us “part of the, babour “force 
survey pwhichsissnotatedson sau6éimonth’ basis. | éThusytsome 
rent increases are not captured. Moreover, new tenants 
may not be aware of rent increases that were made when 
Eney Moved wins Bocatbestics Canada is now studying the 
fessi Ditty ofmuisingwarl3 monthirotat iontin order toimore 
accurately estimate rent changes. 


13. Rent regulations were in effect in most provinces. See 
COPRT (19:85 bi) 


Léa See note ll. 
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just the ownership sector) the Ownership index may tend to 
overstate ownership costs. Tenants, on the other hand, may or 
nay: not receive? such. gains through *Yent teductions. 

Phe census reports ®gréss monthly trénts Ci icvuding" heat? 
electricity, etcii@for# 961, 207) an@Pl 961 29% teat MtePre 
(1981 dollars) rents increased 20 per cent between 1961 and 
1971 but declined 8 per cent between 1971 and 1981. For the 
earlier period, #read rents? roses ant ani sof tthetc rae The 
greatest increase occurred in Windsor at 48 per cent while 
Toronto reported the smallest at 8 per cent. Between 1971 and 
1981 "neal rents? te VU inne NetnSe! Gvias exce puUMlaunder "Bay. 
Sudbury reported the greatest decline at 20 per cent; Oshawa 
and Ottawa rents both declined by less than 7 per scents? (See 
Tab lequanie.andis 284) 

The above estimates have two major difficulties: First, 
these are rents per rental unit rather than perm UntiReor “hoy 
Sang (services, ‘Changes in quality, size and locational mi 
all vai Geet rents) andeehould be taken into account. Second, 
because rents are reported every ten years short-term fluctua- 
tions are not captured. 

CMHC rent estimates for buildings of 6 or more units 
address both problems, Rents are reported every 6 months 
while rent increases are derived from a subsample in order to 
provide rent increases for the same units. However; up *untEth 
1978 rent estimates were kept for vacant untts'only’but are 
now reported for vacant plus occupled®unitss Mul Perv ss) 
concludes that the vacant unit rents are most likely to 
indicate rapid rent increases in times of excess demand. He 
notes that asking rents for two bedroom units in Toronto 


increased 36 per cent in 1974 and 30 per cent for one bedroom 
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units in early 1975. The CMHC rent estimates are discussed in 


more detail in Section 4. 


3.4 Rent Distributions by Household Income 


This section classifies tenant households by 3 income 
groups: 0-$10,000, $10,000-$20,000 and $20,000 or more. tn 
Ler iseO2 ALrOrdavial ty (atscusseu in Subsection oo), thre 
division is somewhat arbitrary since affordability problems 
may have occurred in all income Poni household size, age 
composition and dwelling location also play determining roles. 
Further division into $5,000 intervals is provided in, Section 
4 and the tables in Appendix C. 

Each of the 3 income groups made up approximately one- 
third of Ontario's tenant households -- 31 per cent earned 
between 0-$10,000, 33 per cent earned between $10,000-$20,000, 


and 36 per cent earned $20,000 or more. See Figure 3.26 


3.4.1 Tenant Households Earning Under $10,000 


LS a 


in Figure’ 3.3 the “percentage, distribution byemonthily rent 
for stenant households*earning less than $10,000 Vs compared to 
the percentage distributron for all tenant households. For 
both groups, the modal monthly rent range was the same at 
$250-274.15 However, eas median rent range was $200-224 for 
the, ows geomer group. compa reds tor 5:25 0427 4) fotwa lilaabe nant 
households. Thus, in general, low-income tenant households 
were able to find less expensive units than was the case for 


Ene overall: tenant populations..The distribution.~curve for the 


Loe pine modal ren tywirandG ou athemrange, .wathin.which the 
greatest number of households fall. 
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FIGURE 3.2 
RENT DISTRIBUTIONS BY INCOME GROUPING(1) 
ONTARIO, 1981 
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TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING 
$20,000 OR MORE 


TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING 
BETWEEN $10,000 AND $20,000 


WU TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING 
UNDER $10,000 





NOTES 1 Based on May-June 1981 rents and pre-tax 1980 earnings. 


INTERPRETATION: Each point on the graph represents the percentage of 
households who paid a certain monthly rent plus or minus 
$12.50. For example, if the 2257.50 rent level corresponded 
to’ T0’per "cent or the households, this would imMpLy* that 2 in 
10 households spent between $225 and $250 in monthly rents. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census, See Appendix C 
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FIGURE 3.3 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY MONTHLY RENTS (1) 
TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING UNDER $10,000 
COMPARED WITH ALL TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
ONTARIO, 1981 


HOUSEHOLDS 
(%) 


TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING 


O - $10,000 





GROSS MONTHLY RENT 


NOTES 1 Based on May-June 1981 rents and pre-tax 1980 earnings. 
2 25% rent-to-income ratio for households earning $10,000 


INTERPRETATION: Each point on the graph represents the percentage 
of households who paid a certain monthly rent plus or 
Minus $12.50. For example, if the $237.50 rent level 
corresponded to 10 per cent of the households, this 
would imply that 1 in 10 households spent between 
$225 cand«S$250°sin® monthly rents. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census, See Appendix C 
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low-income group declined siappiuy after the $300 figure. 
Still, 19 per centjotethisroroupepaidiisso0t Oremore in monthly 
FentsSs 

The 0-$10,000 income group's estimated average monthly 
rent.wast5216 (excluding the sl.3 per cént paying nowrent ond 
Che, 0.9 per centepaying S/50tom more). Sinise loUre ts sqm 
ficantly less than the overall average of $284. By region, 
Oshawa tenant households earning under $10,000 had the highest 
average svents sates7243,  eSudburny. the lowest at S184, (See 
Appendix C and Tables 3.8 and 3.9) 

The #high) concentrationgetamontmly remtseat the S250" leved 
is thought to represent primarily privately supplied housing 
as the-25 per cent ceiling on;soctalily—-assisted geared—to- 
income rental housing was $208 for this income group.!6 How- 
ever, the geared-to-income ceiling for socially-assisted units 
was in many cases applied “to net rents (before charges for 
heating, electricity wand other services), Figures 3.1 sto 38.4, 
on the othewmehand, are based on gross monthly rents.4% Woods 
Gordon (MWeljwectimate that, in '980, 77 per cent ot all non— 


profit and co-operative recipient households paid their own 


heat and 35 per cent paid their own OIIO CEE LCi ty Darel se 

Still, the high concentration of tenant households in the 
2 AS atosrs 2S eangeeshowniginpragi nes 3u8 likely reflects the 
Supply of socially-assisted rental housing for this income 
group. Even though socially-assisted housing had a noticeable 


effect, a conservative estimate places approximately 70 per 


16. This estimate is based on 25 per cent of $10,000 divided 
by 12 to represent monthly figures. 


LO 


cent of this income group at or above the 25 per cent rent-to- 


income threshold discussed in Subsection Soweed / 


Characteristics which set the low-income tenant group 


apart from the overall tenant population include: 


aes 


bikie 


A high incidence of low-income tenant households whose 
Maun tadters 1were./65 on OLder. Nearly?) 60; per cent “of 
senior households earned less than $10,000. Senior 
households made up one-third of all tenants in the O- 
$10,000 range. Most were in the $5,000-$10,000 range. 
Because seniors received government income supplements 
such as Canada Pension, only a small number of seniors 
were in the 0-$5,000 range. However, for households 
whose maintainers were between 55-64 years old, almost 18 
per cent earned less than $5,000. Few government pro- 
GQw@ams were targeted specifically to this group. See 
Simsection 3.5..fand Table 3.9. 

Nearly 20 per cent of the households earning less than 
$10,000 had maintainers who were between 15-24 years of 
age. Approximately 36 per cent of this age group earned 
less than $10,000. Together, the above 2 age groups 
accounted for 53 per cent of the low-income households. 
Approximately 18 per cent of tenant households earning 
less than $10,000 were single parent families as one-half 
Sf the single parent families reported ‘to. be in this 


income group. See Subsection 3.5.5: 


This estimate is based on all households in the 0-$5,000 
income range earning $5,000 and those in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 income range earning $10,000. 


Pit 


4. Nearhky Soper cen tywof sthis income vgroup” was made’:-up of 
households whose maintainers were full-time students as 
57) pemicent>of> students! reported low*®incomeées. ~Many of 
those» in! thiseqroupamaytalsog bel accounted) for lin Tehe: 13> 
24 years age group cited above. 

a While figures were not obtained, it is expected that this 
income group also contained most of the households whose 
major or sole income earners were unemployed for all ora 
gueaten tipart? of 71980. 

Or Smaller households, in general, tended to earn less 
income. Forty-seven per cent of single person tenant 
households earned less than $10,000 per year. (See Table 


Bie LOW:. 
3.4.2 Tenant Households Earning Between $10,000-$20,000 


Phewrent; distribution forsthise income: qyvoup, | whiten ine 
shown in Figure 3.4, appears to be much narrower than that for 
the overall tenant population but Ls) centered | around othe yeame 
mid-range rents. The average monthly rent paid by sthis igroup 
Cexcluding the vl.4.per cent (pay bnghnos rentdands the Ne le pen 
cent paying $750 or more) was $283 -- just $1 less than the 
Overall average. 

The Supper and) lower) limit sjoneéqeared—to-inceme housing 
provide one reason for the high concentration of households in 
this mid-range. Unlike the 0-$10,000 distribution the effects 
of government assisted housing are not noticeable. 

In considering average rents for the CMAS;, Toronto tenant 
households in this income group had the highest average rent 


at $310 a month, Sudbury the lowest at $245. 


FIGURE 3.4 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY MONTHLY RENTS (1) 
TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING $10,000-20,000 
COMPARED WITH ALL TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
ONTARIO, 1981 


HOUSEHOLDS 
(%) 


TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING $10,000 - $20,000 





GROSS MONTHLY RENT 


NOTES 1 Based on May-June 1981 rents and pre-tax 1980 earnings. 
2 Lower limit on geared-to-income rents for this income 
group. 
3 


25% rent-to income ratio for households earning $20,000 


INTERPRETATION: Each point on the graph represents the percentage 
of households who paid a certain monthly rent plus or 
Minwuse $)2.150 #hehor example put the! $237.50 mentilevel 
corresponded to 10 per cent of the households, this 
would imply that 1 in 10 households spent between 
S22.5- andi ($2 5Oyeanimonthily (nents: 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census, See Appendix C 
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3.4.3 Tenant Households Earning $20,000 or More 


Figure 3.5 shows that tenant households earning $20,000 
Or more Cemded Not to rent’ VYower priced unires. Approximately 
25 per “Cent Of ChYrs’ grouproccupied untts that rented for less 
than $250 a month compared to 60 per cent of all tenant house- 
holds earning Fess than $20,000. * The average rent ror tins 
Group  (exciuding the WI per cent paying no rent and tne 2.6 
percent “paying S750" or more) was "S344" per montn. Other 


notable characteristics include: 


es About 17 per cent of single person tenant households 
earned $20,000 or more whilje 56 per cent of households 
with 6 or more persons were in this income group. The 
increase when income associated with household size is 
most noticeable when going from 1 to 2 person households 
as 45 per cent of 2 person households earned $20 3000 OF 
more. Possible reasons include: 
- As household size increased there was a greater like- 
lihood of 2 or more income earners in the household. 
— The high costs associated with™Parge Households may 
have discouraged some low-income earners from forming 
such households, 


yobs Just over 20 per cent of single parent households were in 


this income group, 
o. For households whose maintainers were full time students, 


TO Der, cent. carneds 520,000 p.uUs. 


3.5 “Rental RELORdgo il by 


This subsection concentrates on the affordability prob- 


hemstaced Dy ‘Ontario's Eénants in 1981. The issue ®4as £0 
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FIGURE 3.5 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY MONTHLY RENTS(1) 
TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING OVER $20,000 
COMPARED WITH ALL TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
ONTARIO, 1981 


HOUSEHOLDS 
(%) 


ALL TENANT piece) 


— TENANT HOUSEHOLDS EARNING 


OVER $20,000 





GROSS MONTHLY RENT 


NOTES 1 Based on May-June 1981 rents and pre-tax 1980 earnings. 


INTERPRETATION: Each point on the graph represents the percentage 
of households who paid a certain monthly rent Pus eon 
minus $12.50. For example, if the $237.50 rent level 
corresponded to 10 per cent of the households, this 
would imply that 1 in 10 households spent between 
S775 and (e250) dn Mout Ly "rente. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census, See Appendix C 
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what should be*considered affordable is not easily answered 
either conceptual Ty or empirically. Adams, Ing and .Pringde 
(1985a) review some of the relevant 1iterature, in, terms: of 
conceptual issues and the resultant evolution in measurement 
techniques and estimates. 

The discussion focusses on two measurement approaches. 
Rent-to-income ratios, the percentages of pre-tax income spent 
On rental accommodation, are outlined. Since these estimates 
are quite general and may consequently reflect various non- 
affordability factors to be discussed, core need estimates are 
also presented. The core need approach is thought to more 
accurately estimate affordability problems for reasons dis- 
cussed subseguently. This is followed by ®anbrief outline of 
the problems faced by low-income households, senior households 
and single parent families -- three groups which previous 
studies have identified as having high incidences of afforda- 
bility problems. 

One place to “bedin is to ask if the public peraer ved 
affordability as a serious problem. Environics (1984) asked 
people whether there was a serious shortage Of affordable 
housing in Ontario. Sixty-five per cent responded that there 
WAS.) “bY Cenure, "7s per «cent. of (tenants and 61) per cemuroe 
homeowners believed there was a serious shortage. (See 


Appendix A) 
3.5.1 Rent-to-Income Ratios 


According to the census, Ontario tenant households had 
pre-tax earnings of $17,752 in 1980 and mid-1981 gross monthly 
LentsS-OfT 33057 i1NGluding UciMities. “Thus, the average Ontario 


tenant household spent just over one-fifth of its income on 
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accommodation. Both rents and incomes varied significantly 
among the province's 10 CMAs. Monthly rents ranged from a low 
ofl G25 udbucyertowa nDighavef $3.40; ane Tevontucmimncones 
ranged afroms $147,398 tink Windsor 4108S 195634 lin rfroronto: Because 
rents and incomes tended to move together, average rent-to- 
income ratios displayed a smaller variation, ranging from 20 
pert -poenoert Ore SucdDUury vto s220per -cente:fom Windsonmtand for 
Toronto, 21 per cent.l8 (See Table 3.8) 

Traditionally, 25 per cent and more recently 30 per cent 
(including utility payments) rent-to-income ratios have been 
used to measure the extent.of affordability problems. That 
is, households spending more than these thresholds are con- 
sidered to have affordability problems. 

In 1981, the incidences of affordability problems were 
slightly lower in Ontario than for the rest of Canada, accor- 
Ging toe the 25 ;s 20 \uandw Son per wcenty reat bothrneshowds... Stidd, aa 
considerable number of Ontario's tenant households reported 
housing expenditures which exceeded each affordability thres- 
hold. Almost 40 per cent of tenant households were at or over 
the 25 per cent threshold. Twenty-nine per cent paid 30 per 
cent.ommo rey -<(SeentabdiLe Sl bl) 

AsiMunony and yGwld ingworth f01983))5 note Of thie HIF EE» datay, 
affordability problems did not tend to cluster around a parti- 
Gular threshold but declined gradually as the threshold imp 
creased.!9 This tendency suggests the arbitrary nature of 
l3. Mhneecoeriiclents! Ofi variation ifort iboth ineomes candi irents 

were 0.1 per cent, for average rent-to-income ratios 0.03 

DEE Cent. 

19. Because geared-to-income housing ranges from 17.5 to 25 
per cent of recipient households' incomes, it was expect- 


ed that a large number of households would be in this 
range. 
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using ‘particular thresholldtas. the data ‘implies ‘that there 
was no clear dividing point between those spending too much 
for adequate housing and those who did not have affordability 
problems. 

Although the average rent-to-income ratios were guite 
uniform across the 10 CMAs, the percentages of affordability 
problems displayed a greater regional variation.20 Windsor 
reported the highest percentage of affordability problems in 
198 lpeacconding jio ta lT tthreshellds (évens thotigh sit eas! tthe only 
metropolitan Centre, With) aPrelatively"highivacancy rates 
While most of the CMAs reported vacancy rates below 1 per 
cent, Windsor's vacancy rate was over 6 per cent suggesting 
that this city's problems were not due to a general shortage 
of rental housing. One ‘explanation is that Windsor relied 
heavily on the auto industry for employment -- an industry 
which was hard hit by the depressed economy of the early 
198 O0"s -Siiiswers “supported” in "that "windsor "rad "the “= Towest 
average and median incomes of any of the major urban centres 
and the highest unemployment rate in 1981. 

By “Ehe* 25, per’ cent threshold, Sudbury shad- ‘the “fewest 
tenant affordability problems while Ottawa tenants fared best 
according) tol the 30 percent ithréeshold despiteShavilng he 
second highest average rents and a vacancy rate of 2 per cent 
bn. Apwi.d> Goede 

For the province and all CMAs, the percentage of Single 
person tenant households reporting rents at or greater than 


one guarter of their income was significantly higher than for 


20. This suggests that income distributions varied among the 
CMAS. 


ie 


families. In London, Oshawa, St. Catharines-Niagara, Toronto 
and Windsor, nearly half of the single person tenant house- 
holds» were at or over the 25 per cent threshold. Tenants who 
lived alone fared best in Ottawa. Still, nearly one-third 
were spending 25 per cent or more on rent. (See Table 3.12) 
Provincially, one-third of the family households spent 25 
per cent or more of their income on rent. Again, Windsor had 
the highest incidence at 43 per cent while Ottawa reported the 
lowest at 32 per cent. Possible Serie, family households 


had fewer affordability problems than single persons include: 


= The greater occurrence of more than one earner in family 
households; 

= Rents per person may have been lower when kitchens, 
washrooms, etc., were shared. Stila tnewrarges ‘hie 
housenold, the shagner. the «rent, other things being 
equal; ?! 

= A high percentage of both young and elderly persons were 


among the single person households. 


Although rent-to-income estimates provide some informa- 
tion about the affordability of rental housing, these figures 
are subject to several inherent and data-specific limitations 


such as: 


Ls Current incomes were not used. The census matches 1980 
incomes wilth mdidsl981 rent s.cnThes)inot onlytoverstates 


affordability problems to the extent that incomes had 


2h Eeeeutne social Planning Counciilaof Metropolitan); Toronto 
(1983) and note 2. 


risen over, the. period ibut may also, resulitwin other dis- 
LoOntilOngesine luidenG : 

- Those who set up separate living quarters because 
recent increases in income made renting affordable are 
counted as having problems. 

- Similarly, changes in the overall unemployment rate may 
have had a significant effect. In 1980 the estimated 
average number of unemployed was 297,000 people; for 1981 
it wase293,0003- 

- Those who were married, divorced, widowed, moved into, 
or left households between 1980 and the time of enumera- 
tion may have incurred substantial household income 
changes. Such changes. are not accounted. for in .the, ratio 
estimates. 

- Some of those who sold their homes and moved into 
rental accommodations may be reported to have affordabi- 
lity problems but received income in the interim through 


investment of the sales proceeds. 


The magnitude of some of these estimate problems may be 


directly related to the number of households who had moved 


Shortly before enumeration because of changes in incomes. 


According to the census data, nearly 30 per cent of Ontario's 


tenant households reported tenure lengths of less than one 


Suggesting the error may be significant. MMAH'S rental 


Survey of 7 Ontario cities found that approximately 3 per cent 





Statistics “Canaday Gate. Now 71-001. 


of all tenant households surveyed, moved between October 1980 


and October 1981 because of affordability problems.23 


2. 


23% 


Pre-tax income may not be representative of a household's 
ability to pay for accommodations. Possible distortions 
include: 

- As income taxes are thought to be generally progres- 
Sive, low-income households may have had a greater per- 
centage of their after-tax income available for necessi- 
ties relative to higher income groups. 

- Some households, particularly senior citizens, may have 
be ngledma tDs 11.Sie oSaveL ngs mhOmohtisety yineemeyredwctiLon's 
incurred through retirement or temporary unemployment. 

- Similarly, young households, expecting future income 
increases, may have tended to spend a large share of 
their income on housing. This age group may have also 
received outside assistance (student loans, parental 
Suppor ty. etc.) 

Some households may have been able to afford adequate 
housing but chose to spend more to enjoy better housing. 
For example, a household made up of two adults who earned 
more than $30,000 in 1980 and who spent more than 30 per 
cent of their income on rent would be reported as having 
an affordability problem. 

Conversely, some households may not be included in the 


estimates because they occupied substandard or 


Another 3 per cent moved for personal reasons which may 
have included changes in income. 
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overcrowded housing in order to have enough income to 
purchase other necessities.74 
on Most, affordabiditye surveys dot not consider people who 
neither rent or own their own accommodations. Surveys 
such:as the census tend to underestimate the affordabi- 


lity of shelter for the overall population because people 


with no fixed addresses are not enumerated, The Policy 


Development Division of the Metro Planning Department 
(1983) estimates  that*3 Pa00 persons were homeless in 
Metro Toronto in 1982. The Department stresses that this 
figure bis Mikelby to *bewconservative As’ Te does HE 
include anyoneywhorwas noti"a"elvent “Sr ene Surveyed 
agencies. There were 1,343 beds in hostels to provide 


some accommodation for the homeless in Metro Toronto. 
3.5.2 Rent-to-Income Ratios Over Time 


Housing researchers sometimes cite these ratios as evi- 
dence of changes in affordability. For Ontario, both the 25 
per cent and 30 per cent estimates suggest a significantly 
higher * propor biloni oF aftordabivilaity Sorob ems »*inSTos? “ehan 
during the 1970's. However, the 1980-1981 increase in the 
number of affordability problems may be atte buted, #fnpart, 
to the different data sources and types of households consi- 


dered. The 1981 estimates were derived from the census data; 


24. See Burke (1981) for core need estimates which take 
crowding into account. The core need approach tended to 
beduce*stheinoveraldmestimates fof affordability problems 
except for low-income households. For that group, tne 
core need estimates were larger than the Zo, Der wCent 
rent-to-income ratio estimates. See also Adams, Ing and 
Pringle (1985a). 


those for the 1970's were derived by Miron (198la) from HIFE. 
(See Table 3.13) 

Periap sytt he tmositesignilicant “Ait ference “Ts “hat the 
census estimates are based on gross rents, including heating 
andseliect nical bi: lelisP hiLheviLlee daitatdo to tvaecoaun t *#or"svich 
payments if they are paid separately. This tends to lower the 
affordability estimates and treats households unevenly. See 
Appendix A for further discussion of the differences in these 
surveys. 

Another inconsistency between these estimates is that 
Miron's estimates exclude those receiving assistance through 
government housing programs (and from relatives in 1978). The 
exclusion of socially-assisted rental housing may tend to 
lower estimates since over three-quarters of the socially- 
assisted tenants occupied geared-to-income units which had a 
25 per?! cent @rent—to=incomelcel ling. Ads Gi  thett) O78 en Tee 
estimates may be lower than the HIFE estimates for previous 
years because a greater number of affordability problems 
occurred among those receiving rent assistance from relatives. 

In addition, these estimates are subject to the limita- 
tions discussed in the previous subsection. Furthermore, in 
comparing rent-to-income ratios over time other difficulties 


may be encountered because of: 


Ls Changes in tenure. If, for example, housing becomes more 
aprondable,. it is Likely thatva higher percentage: of 
tenants and new households would purchase homes. At the 
same time, those who had previously been unable to afford 


separate accommodations might move into the rental 


23 


market.25 Assuming that those leaving the rental sector 
have higher incomes than those entering, this shift would 
tend to raise average rent to income paid by tenants. 
Given) thes high cositsno frmovi ng tnottaddm=tenantsewould 
necessarily move to better accommodations as rents become 
relatively cheaper.26 As a result, there could be excess 
demand for the less expensive units and a surplus of 
luxuryunttsie Conversely, “fidiousang becomes snoremexpen> 
sive more homeowners might be forced into the rental 
market, while fewer low-income households would be able 


to maintain separate dwellings. 


Together, these effects may moderate changes in afforda- 


bility as determined by rent-to-income estimates. Stil aae 


noted in Section 2, the tenure split remained relatively 


stable over the decade. 


Zee 


22% 


26. 


Changes in lifestyle. Miron and Cullingworth (1983) cite 
privacy as a possible reason for changes in rent-to- 
income estimates. If people value privacy more highly 


than they did previously, they may be willing to spend a 


Struyk (1976) and Straszheim (1975) in an American con— 
text found that changes in generalehousingwatfordability 
Significantly affected tenure choice among young couples 
with nowchildren and amongksingles 1a vilng watheothers. 
seen Maron (1993a) forgasrevitew of thesemand) otrersfin- 
dings concerning demand for rental housing. 


The Federal Department of Finance (1982) estimated that, 
nattonadsly sy ‘cthernshon te rnunyineomeseas bie tye onywemtal 
payments was 0 per cent in 1981. The long-run elasticity 
was ond yeDsdapermicentwwilhat qiseA fomewery WMuOnpermtecent 
increase in income a typical individual increased their 
nentalepaymen ts bynondiyil pe mecent bathikeonaypansoart, 
reflect sthee high. ssocialvand economic cositsi o fimo wing 
relative to gradual changes in incomes. 
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greater portion of their income on housing which provides 
privacy. Again, this affects tenant affordability esti- 
mates aS a greater number of new households enter the 
market. However, if ownership provides greater privacy 
than renting, those marginally able to afford their own 
homes would purchase houses at a greater rate. Thus, the 
overall effect is uncertain. 

SHults im tie age composition of «tne! populatiom when 
rent-to-income ratios are based on household income. It 
is argued that wealth should be included when determining 
ability €6 pay for housing.-’ = Because census’ incomes 
Imciude -dvyvyidends, <«antercest “and rents, income “from 
Savings is taken into account. Still, if people tend to 
borrow when they are young, save when they are middle- 
aged and use these savings after retirement, then a shift 
in the age structure, specifically the aging of Ontario's 
population, would show up as reduced incomes (through 
retirement) but would not necessarily imply a reduction 


in ability to afford adequate housing. 


3.5;3 Dwelling Conditions 


Two other traditional indicators of housing problems are 


Ccrowling, Woich addresses the sultabidaty of the sizeof the 


dwelling to accommodate the household and adequacy which takes 


into account the Dhysicald ‘Condition of the dwelling. 


Zl’. 


Miron (1984) provides alternative measures of ability to 
pay for housing. 
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Crowding 


Although estimates of the incidence of crowding are not 
provided by the census, the variables for household size and 
number of rooms can be combined to approximate the numberof 
households that lived in overcrowded conditions. Here, crow- 
ding is defined as more persons per dwelling than major rooms 
where major rooms do not include washrooms, halls etc.78 

Crowding estimates suggest that the incidence of crowding 
was not large. Under Super centsof ithe prov mice Ss ronan t 
households reported having more than one person per major 
room. Households earning between $20,000-$25,000 had the 
highest incidence of crowding, those earning between $5,000- 
$10,000 the lowest. To some extent, this may be explained by 
the greater percentage of socially-assisted housing among low- 
income groups. (See Table 3.14) 

It is also likely that estimates of the amount of space 
per person would provide somewhat different and more meaning- 
Ful results. Still, these figures indicate that wdiow=-anGome 
households, in general, did not tend to reduce affordability 
problems through crowding. 

However, Mit 1s notable that lof ald the CMAs srorongo. 
which had the highest average rents, also had the highest 
lncidence of crowding in@evervyr income, group. s.Overal | atne 
estimate of crowding im Toronto, at 3.8,0ertcont wwas 505 per 
cent higher than the provincial estimate. For Toronto tenant 
households earning under $5,000, the crowding estimate was 4.5 


per Cent, “00 per cenu apove tne provincial figure, 


—— — - - —— 


28. City of Toronto (1982) and Miron and Cullingworth (1983) 
review crowding indicators. 
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Physical Adequacy 


Determining the physical adequacy of dwellings is not an 
easy task since opinions as to what acceptable dwelling condi- 
tions are vary with the individual. im thes past. nousing 
researchers Nave used statistics including the presence of 
running water ana central heating. According to the census, 
in 1981 over 94 per cent of tenant households had oil or 
electric heating; 92 per cent had their own washrooms. How- 
ever, since most dwellings have had such facilities for many 
years, there is no guarantee that dwellings with indoor 
plumbing and central heating were in good condition: 

Studies have shown that there is little correlation 

between this indicator and structural housing ade- 

quacy7s possibly) because Joffe the {low tincidence “of 
dwellings without basic facilities in large urban 

areas.e(Canada, 19:78, p. 16) 

The census further estimates dwelling conditions by 
asking tenants whether their buildings needed: regular main- 
tenance —(palrting, furnace cleaning, efc.), Minor repairs 
(missingzor) boose bricks, shingles, ete.) or major repairs 
(OLunmbang,. electrical, - structural, (etc.). Because responses 
were based on tenants' perceptions, these estimates involve a 
degreevoetiusubjectivity.," Oneypossible bias wouldehavevoccurred 
if occupants tended to associate quality with price. If so, 
this implies that these estimates reflect a degree of tenant 
Satistactiontpervdo lWar’spent as weld as actual building 
quality. 

Almost one-quarter of the tenant households said that the 
buildings which they occupied needed repairs. The dwellings 


which rented for less than $100 a month needed the fewest 


A27. 


repairs. This may be due t€o the high concemtiraci om sot 
government assisted rental housing in the 0-$100 rental range 
and, if so, suggests that government rental housing was in 
better condition than’ privately supplied housing or the level 
Or tenant Satistacttion wrth tie “cond?1eron of GoVveLumed. 
housing was higher or both. (See Table 3.15) 

Those paying over $750 a month reported a higher than 
average incidence of both minor and major repairs needed -- 
this supports further the likelihood of subjective responses, 
as it is expected that these units would have needed the 
fewest repairs. 

In’ considering repair estimates” for “Ontario's: CMAs, 
Windsor, which reported the greatest percentage of afford- 
ability problems, was reported to have the lowest share of 
units in need of repairs -- Sudbury reported the highest. (See 


Table 3.16) 


335). 46 iThesCoresweed Approach 


An alternate affordability measure to the rent-to-income 
ratio is the core need approach. Burke et. al. (1981) deter- 
mine core needs by combining the three traditional indicators 
(rent-to-income ratios, crowding and adequacy) in®’a two step 
process so as to identify genuinely needy households. Such 
households are either those who live in “physically imadequate 
or over-crowded dwellings because of I1nsuffTrerent income or 
those who spend more than 25 per cent of their income in order 
to maintain minimally acceptable housing. 

The first step is to estimate the number of households 
currently experiencing housing problems according to tne 25 


per “cent "rent—co-income ratio. Tre second*® step vs to 
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eliminate those, who “do so! voluntarily. THps Vis *done’ by 
calculating average rents ‘for standard (adequate) units. 
Those who can afford standard housing without going over the 
25 per cent limit are deleted from the estimates. Second, 
thosenwhoispendselessitthany25aper ecent, Mbit edo s6 onda by 
living in inadequate housing are added to the count. This 
approach tended to reduce the incidence of need by 10 to 20 
per cent. As will be discussed, figures rose for low-income 
households. 

Burke "(1981), ‘employing the 1974 Survey of Housing Units, 
estimates that, nationally, 25 per cent of urban tenant house- 
holds had core need problems. This is a 14 per cent reduction 
in the incidence of hardship compared to the 25 per cent rent- 
to-income calculation: 

Traditional measures tend to portray the magnitude 

of housing problems inaccurately. The core need 

measure is more precise and shows that even though 

real housing need may be lower than previously 


thought, the magnitude of need is still large enough 
top betof ‘major "concern (Bunke 7 1984 Pepe 2:7) 


Marks (1984) notes that: 


While this approach does use the 25 per cent rule, 

it acknowledges that problems of affordability can 

result either from having to spend too much for 

adequate housing or from having too little housing 

when the household spends a reasonable proportion of 

micome —- essentially twosenides szofoune ssamenques- 

Con. peat?) 

CMHC continues to employ the core need approach but it 
uses the 30 per cent threshold for most estimates making 
coutpay! sors witha Burke ssestimates difficult. “CMHC (1983) 


reports thetye natiicnal lyje 83 sperdicent jot 'tenent households 


had core need problems in 1980. The figure for Ontario was 
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silightiyes lower sar] Mevperccent. For 198 2;eihespuovare tam 
estimates of tenants in core need had fallen to 15.9 per cent, 
Accord ngmto sGMHGy (9,84)% 

Whajhe (CMHC 198306 says? that the-core need concepts rs tan 
improvement on the traditional measures of housing problems, 


they present three limitations: 


se A rent-to-income ratio must be specified. Thus, this 
indicator involves an "essentially arbitrary" choice. 

Bie Requirements for other essentials vary by household size 
and age structure. These are not considered in formula- 
ting the core need approach. 

oon As with other studies and methods, CMHC figures are bDased 
on sample data. Due to the limited sample size of the 
HIFE Survey CMHC believes that it is’ not possible to 
fuliviaccounttoriantra-reqironral Vartrations 1m rence, 


housdng? costsy 8(1983, *ppf 23940) 


Marks (1984) and Miron (1984) discuss a further difficul- 
ty inherent in this approach. They argue that the definitions 
of 'standard' housing based on physical adequacy and lack of 
crowding influence the calculations of average rents as well 


as the portion of households who are not properly housed. 


3'< Die GO DeCeT ELC Groups in Need 


Numerous papers on housing affordability cite specific 
groupsivasssuttering disproportionately high imceitdencestoft 


affordability problems: 


This affordability problem arises mainly among 
elderly households, lone parent households, house- 
holdsewshthout ineomée edrners," and personsial iwing 
avonera(Mironvande Cul lingworth, 1983, De cae 


13:0 


Affordability. estimates,.and nent-distributions for: dow- 
income households, the elderly and single parents follow. 


COIRT (1985a) further discusses affordability problems among 


these groups. 
Low Income Households 


Generally, the data from all sources suggest that tenant 
households were over-represented in the lower-income brackets 
and that this group had the highest enone of housing need. 
That the average tenant's income was below the average home- 
Owner's income, is itself a possible cause but not a suffi- 
crenteconditionstonlattondability.problems.) -Bhe ~distrabution 
of income for tenant households earning less than $10,000 is 
discussed, .in aSubsectiony 3344.1. 

Buake, AOS Jj), nopontgethatealfordabidity. problems) were 
more common among Canadian poor. In 1974 roughly three- 
quarters of the lowest income quintile (fifth) spent more than 
25 per cent of their income on shelter. The figure increased 
to 85 per cent when the core need approach was employed. The 
higher incidence registered by the core need approach reflects 
the addition of low-income households that paid less than 25 
per .CentGaout, 1d) so. ony through crowaingmois iby occupying 
substandard dwellings. 

For the second lowest income quintile, the incidence of 
core need problems was dramatically lower at 16 per cent. 
This figure was half as great as the estimated percentage when 
shelter-to-income ratios were employed. The reduction implies 
that half of those households deemed in need by the ratio 


method had voluntarily placed themselves in such a position or 


sles pal 


were unable to find inexpensive rental units or both. The two 
causes were not differentiated. 

Miron and Cullingworth (1983) observed a similar pattern 
for Ontario in 1978. Problem tenant households' incomes aver- 
aged $6,700 per years Almost all of these: households’ were 
below the province's median household income and nearly half 
were below Statistics Canada Revised Low Income Cutoff level. 

The physical condition of rental units, occupied by low- 
income tenants, is not easily determined as quality measure- 
ments tend to be subjective or excluded from data. 

Mistudy “indertaken? Dy’ ‘the Socia Pep Pranning’ Counci for 
Metropolitan Toronto (1974) found that among households living 
on social assistance, 95 per cent of whom were tenants, only 
27 per cent lived in good housing while 44 per cent lived in 
substandard units. This’ contrasts’ the’ “Surveyor” Housing 
Units,® 1974 \Ydatas°o "Miron: and Culbbingworth’ndte tof this survey: 
"“whibeltheVproport ton “of 'poor™ housing 'in"foron to 1S7°4, 7 ver 
centp’ the proportionvof: the highest income group -($:22;5007) 
Livang an poor housing was actual ly 478 "per "Cen t/ (C1983 mine. 


96). However, this survey only took account of plumbing and 


exterior conditions. 


Senior Households 


In 1981) there were just over 190,000° senior “tenant “hot’se- 
holds (65 and older) in the province. For’ those ?60 andyover; 
some 66,000 or just over 27 per cent were housed in socially- 
assisted geared-to-income housing.29 As a result, average 


29. The estimated number of socially-assisted units occupied 
by seniors was derived from MOMAH (1983). 


Tesh 


rentseforethisegroup u(texc Fudinigmtiverd:. 1 pér cent) 'payings ho 
bentcand the ded per icembopaywingses750' ormimore)r were’ substan= 
tially lower at $226 a month than the overall tenant average 
Ofe>2@S4naGmonth. eNearly all of this difference occurred in 
units occupied by the 60 per cent of senior tenant households 
earning less than $10,000 as shown in Figure 3.6. Consequent- 
ly, the rents paid by senior households earning between 
$10,000-$15,000 were 46 per cent higher than the rents for 
those earning between $5,000 and $10,000. 

Given the high rates of inflation over the period and the 
somewhat fixed nature of many seniors' incomes, this group's 
incomes may have declined in real terms. For senior home 
Owners, Savings in the form of ownership equity may have kept 
pacetwith- intl ation, but,"as mentioned, this "source of funds 
was only available through sale or refinancing -- the latter 
being particularly unattractive with the high interest rates 
Ofe thee latreid97 0'st andvearly 1980ist *WHowe Vvergirsmrehi(19847" ip: 
183) notes that "the indexation of Canadian pension benefits 
and other social security payments helped mitigate the delete- 
rious effect of inflation on affordability in the oldest age 
category." 

In most studies, the elderly were identified as the age 
Gooup whitch incurred the firghest inc rvdence: ofvatlonrdability 
problems. The Canadian Council on Social Development (1977) 
observed that, nationally, about half the elderly couples and 
over four-fifths the elderly individual tenants were over the 
25 7eercene ferresio tier )o7l.) Ci ting otarvstics.Canada's, 
197 2, sUrban Family “Expenditures on Shelter and Household 
Durables Survey, the Council says that while under one-fifth 


of Canada's population was classified as poor (by Statistics 
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FIGURE 3.6 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY MONTHLY RENTS(1) 
SENIOR TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
ONTARIO, 1981 


HOUSEHOLDS 
(8) 


SENIOR TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
EARNING LESS THAN $10,000 





GROSS MONTHLY RENT 


NOTES 1 Based on May-June 1981 rents and pre-tax 1980 earnings. 


2 Shaded area represents portion of senior households 
earning less than $10,000. 


INTERPRETATION: Each point on the graph represents the percentage 
of households who paid a certain monthly rent plus or 
minus $12.50. For example, if the $237.50 rent level 
corresponded to 10 per cent of the households, this 
would imply that 1 in 10 households spent between 
$225 and $250 in monthly rents. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census, See Appendix C 
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Canada Unrevised, Poverty, Lines), tover thal feof ithefisingile 
persons, 65 and over, were deemed to be poor. Among poor 
elderly tenants, 88 per cent spent more than 25 per cent of 
their incomes on rent. 

For unsubsidized metropolitan households (both tenants 
and oOwners)s “Burke «Uo siete rsattounds, thatstney dine dence bo 
hardship was significantly higher for households whose heads 
were?*oU" years’ or age andVotder!? Approximately= 37 per’ cent of 
this group spent more than a quarter of their income on shel- 
ter even though some homeowners in this group did not have 
mortgages. By the core need approach 33 per cent were in need 
=="more “thant’douple “that oflany other, «age: igroup. 

In considering 1978 Ontario unsubsidized tenants, Miron 
and Cu ll ngworthi (7983 biestimater that,} among. those 465 and 
Older, there were 54,000 problem households or 54 per cent of 
that group. The authors found that, while the elderly had by 
far the highest incidence of need, the incidence of need’ among 
the 'poor' elderly was approximately the same as that of other 
'poor' age groups.30 

For Toronto, two studies provide a comparison of housing 
for the elderly and the effects of government programs. The 
BULeanEOL AMun lL Gipae bhekesearch +G)97 k)>4 Cltingy 197iecensus data; 
stated that households whose heads were aged 65 and older 
received the lowest incomes. Over 37 per cent of the City's 
elderly heads received under $3,000 annually. Much of this 
group's income was government pensions. For the elderly both 


1971 and 1976 median incomes were lower than for any other 





30 Brits SUGGES Gop tC Netnne se lcerly ~relativer to’ other .age 
groups, may have had an income problem rather than a 
housing problem, per se. 


es) 


groupss! While the?study dtd motimake’ speciric”estimates of 
housing need by age group, the authors remark that seniors are 
in serious need. 

The Metropolitan Toronto Planning Department (1980) found 
that the elderly in need, represented a quarter of all house- 
holds *that) could d@inot*afttord*rental accommodatron. "However, 
the Planning Department states that: 

Metropolitan Toronto, through its aggressive senior 

citizen houlising” construction program “1n the™pasc 

fivemyears, has virtually eliminated the housing 
afifordabr Pity problem for Andivrdvals and’ couples 

O Vere OU sy ee Snot cage, (os 2.) 

As noted, Miron and Cullingworth witnessed a high inci- 


dence of problems among the unsubsidized elderly province- 


wide. It should be pointed out that Miron's figures pertain 
only to unsubsidized tenants -- two years prior to the Toronto 
study. 


MMAH (1982) reports that in 1980 Ontario senior citizens 
continued to receive the lowest annual income of any age 
Group, In Toronto and Sudbury almost three-quarters of the 
senior households were over the 25 per cent threshold. For 
London the incidence was lower at just under one half. For 
all«cities* except’ London,* the portion of “seniors in’ hardship 
was 2 to 3 times greater than for non-seniors. 

In considering the magnitude of need among the elderly, 
other considerations are also cited. Miron” and \Culvingwortu 
(1983) say’ that “one example might be an elderly couple with 
substantial assets who slowly use up those assets to SUDPOL Ee 
thenselvieseintneir sretiremeémt” p(n. 111). This .wou-dd—-be 
particularly indicative of those who have sold homes in order 


to live in maintenance-free, smaller or more affordable rental 
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accommodations. The wealth effect, if incorporated into esti- 


mates, might lower the estimates of affordability problems for 


the elderly. 
3.5.2 Single Parent Households 


Thisielass phpcatwen,7ceferred tein whe, census: ase lone 
parent households, includes mothers or fathers with no spouse 
present, who lived with one or more never-married children. 
Because. the census ‘does, not. group ae parent households by 
age of the children, this category includes single parents who 
were supporting non-working children, adult never-married 
children who were supporting single parents and households in 
which both parent and children were working or unemployed. In 
terms of employment, estimates were obtained for all single 
parent “households, both* tenants and owners. Over half of this 
GEOoup NaGgeonly one: persomy in, the VYabour force. Por those 
households, roughly two-thirds were parent-supported. Another 
20 per cent of all single parent households had no household 
member in the labour force. 

Approximately 50 per cent of single-parent households 
rented nMousing. | For this group, half cearned Less than $10,000 
Whi Levon ly 20 per cent earned over $20,000 17 1980. Single 
et ae avecage moenthdw-rnent was S22 he excluding 
Che Osoeper Cent paying, moO rent and, the 1.5 per cent paying 
S DDD -OmAMOr eS) 44 bor shose-carning diess:itihan..5-05,000, average 
Lenk was 229.06 hSawas some Gepenicent mone-thaan-the average 
rent for all tenant howseholdcin theysame..ineome category. 
See Figure 3.7. Among the CMAs, average monthly rents paid by 
single parents ranged froma low of $219 in Sudbury to $304 in 


Oshawa “and “for® Toronto, so 301. Considering low-income single 


ty, 


FIGURE 3.7 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY MONTHLY RENTS (1) 
SINGLE-PARENT HOUSEHOLDS 
ONTARIO, 1981 


HOUSEHOLDS 
(%) 


ae LONE PARENT TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
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GROSS MONTHLY RENT 


NOTES 1 Based on May-June 1981 rents and pre-tax 1980 earnings. 


2 Shaded area represents portion of lone parent households 
earning less than $10,000. 


INTERPRETATION: Each point on the graph represents the percentage 
of households who paid a certain monthly rent plus or 
minus $12.50. For example, if the $237.50 rent level 
corresponded to’ 10 ‘per cent of "the households? ths 
would imply that 1 in 10 households spent between 
yeeo Jand "$250"in monthiy rents. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census, See Appendix C 
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parents (earning under $10,000), those in Oshawa faced the 
highest rents at $260 which was almost 12 per cent higher than 
the provincial average. 

Single-parent households, especially mother-led families, 
suffered a higher incidence of hardship than other household 
types. Burkey wor example, found) thatspdonper” cemt “Oty aalel 
mother-~led families were over the 25 per cent threshold in 
1974, 38 per cent by the core need approach. Single female 
households were also observed to have a disproportionately 
high rate of affordability problems. 

For-197937- Mirrontandncul lbingworth report that” 45" per cent 
of single parents were over the 25 per cent limit. Here too, 
the possible explanation is low incomes. Almost 9 out of 10 


Ontario single parents earned less than $10,000. 
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TABLE 3.1 
EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 
ONTARIO, 1971-1983 





PERCENT 

LABOUR FORCE EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR FORCE 3 

PARTICIPATION ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT GROWTH IN 

RATE! GROWTH2 RATE CHANGE RATE EMPLOYMENT 
1971 60.9 = 94.6 = 5.4 25 
1972 61.7 3.6 95.0 0.4 5.0 4.1 
1973 62 4 36 95.7 0.7 4.3 4.4 
1974 63.4 44 95 .6 0.1 4.4 4.2 
1975 64.1 3.6 93.7 -2.0 6.3 1.5 
1976 63.9 is7 93.8 0.1 6-2 1.9 
1977 64.3 2.7 93.0 0.9 7.0 1.8 
1978 65 4 3.7 92.8 =(Ohe2 ied 3.4 
1979 66.5 SBS} 93725 0.8 6.5 4.1 
1980 66.7 1.9 93.2 0.3 6.8 1.5 
1981 67.6 26 93.4 0.2 6.6 Aes) 
1982 67.3 1.0 90.2 -3.4 9.8 = 2a) 
1983 67.1 1.4 89.6 Ole, 10.4 0.7 


NOTES: 1. PARTICIPATION RATES REPRESENT THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS AND OLDER THAT 
IS EMPLOYED OR LOOKING FOR WORK 


2. ANNUAL INCREASE IN THE PERSONS IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
3. GROWTH IN EMPLOYMENT REPRESENTS THE INCREASE IN PERSONS EMPLOYED 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, THE LABOUR FORCE; AND HISTORICAL LABOUR FORCE STATISTICS, AS FOUND 
IN DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, CANADA (1984) 


TABLE 3.2 
EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 
ONTARIO CMAS 





1976-1981 
PERCENT 
EMPLOYMENT OF 
POPULATION 15 AND OLDER LABOUR FORCE LABOUR FORCE GROWTH IN2 
SHARE OF 1976-1981 PARTICIPATION 1976-1981 EMPLOYMENT 1976-1981 EMPLOYMENT 
1981 POPULATION CHANGE RATE2 CHANGE RATE CHANGE 1976-1981 
HAMILTON 78.0 2.6 65.9 5.3 94.4 0.6 16.0 
KITCHENER 75.6 1.8 70.6 4.9 94.7 0.6 Lia 
LONDON T7128 1.8 69.1 5.0 93.6 0.0 1S e7 
OSHAWA 74.8 1.9 68.2 6.2 93.5 LS 30 53 
oTTAWAl 18.2 2.9 68.8 4.9 93.2 -0.7 15.0 
ST. CATHARINES 
eh a 2.6 62.9 4.0 92.5 0.8 ia 
SUDBURY 74.4 3.6 61.6 4.4 91.9 -0.7 7.3 
THUNDER BAY 76.9 WF) 66 .6 72 93.1 -0.2 16.3 
TORONTO 78.7 Z.3 71.8 6.0 96.1 2.0 23.0 
WINDSOR 76.5 2.3 61.8 Seal 88.4 -3.6 y wy 


NOTES: 1. OTTAWA INCLUDES HULL 
2. SEE NOTES FOR TABLE 3.1 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, 1976, 1981 CENSUS, AS DERIVED FROM SIMMONS AND BOURNE (1984) 
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PER CAPITA INCOME(1971 DOLLARS)(2) 
aN AE BEARD) CL) 


HAMILTON 3,100 
KITCHENER 3,100 
LONDON 3,200 
ST. CATHERINES- 
NIAGARA 2,900 
SUDBURY 3,100 
THUNDER BAY 2,900 
TORONTO 3,500 
WINDSOR 3,200 


NOTES: 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA; UOaly 


AGE GROUP 


Ibs 
2. 


TABLE 
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PER CAPITA AND HOUSEHOLD INCOMES (1) 


POPULATIONS. 


UNDER 25 YEARS 
25-34 YEARS 
35-44 YEARS 
45-54 YEARS 
55-64 YEARS 
65-74 YEARS 

75 YEARS PLUS 
ALL HOUSEHOLDS 


NOTES: 1. 


SOURCE: 


ONTARIO'S CMA'S, 1970-1980 


3,800 
3,600 
3,800 


3,500 
3,300 
3,900 
4,300 
3,600 


ROUNDED TO THE NEAREST 100. 
DEFLATED BY THE CPI, 


SHELTER COSTS AND INCOMES 
BY AGE OF THE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1981 


AVERAGE! 
HOUSEHOLD 


INCOME 


15,838 
24,610 
29, 466 
33,088 
27,652 
18,345 
13,621 
25,577 


REFERS TO 1980 INCOMES 


FOR MID-1981 
FOR MID-1982 


REFERS TO HOUSEHOLDS HEADED BY THOSE 65 AND OLDER 


COLUMNS 1-3;STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS, 92-933 


TABLE 


3.4 


AVERAGE2 
GROSS RENT 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME (1971 DOLLARS) (2) 


1971 1981 CHANGE(Z) 1971 1981 
ar ee ee ef LO es CHANGE (2%) _ 


10,700 
10 ,500 
10 ,400 


9,800 
12,300 
9,900 
12 ,000 
11,100 


10 ,800 
10 ,300 
10 ,000 


9,800 
10 ,000 
11,100 
12,200 
10 ,000 


1981 CENSUS; DERIVED FROM SIMMONS AND BOURNE (1984). 


CHANGE (Z) 


PER CAPITA INCOMES WERE OBTAINED BY DIVIDING BY 1971 AND 198] 


PERCENTAGE OF3 


NO MORTGAGES 


COLUMN 4 STATISTICS CANADA 1982 HIFE SURVEY, DERIVED FROM CMHC (1984) 
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AVERAGE OWNERS2 HOMEOWNERS WITH 
MAJOR PAYMENTS 


TABLE 3.5 
OWNERSHIP COST INDEXES 


1970-1980 
CANADA TORONTO 
MORTGAGE PROPERTY OWNED NEW 

CPI INTEREST COSTS TAXES ACCOMMODATION HOUSES 
ne rene OLUMMODATION __sHOUSES _ 
1971 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1972 104.7 108.6 101.6 106.9 109.9 
1973 112.8 120\57 10325 Mots: NSVi 55; 
1974 EZ Veol 136.4 104.0 WHS I WARS S 
1975 138.6 156.5 DPI 140.0 170.8 
1976 149.1 178.7 25.8 158.1 180.5 
1977 160.9 198.5 141.2 174.2 180.0 
1978 N7/Syp3l 214.8 153.8 188.2 180.1 
uSI7:9 LOM 2 227.8 161.8 US r/, ASN 
198 OI Oey 250.9 166.6 ZU 92 187.9 
1981 237.0 495.39 173.0 2377.0 220.0 
1982 262.6 364.2 195i 2 269.7 222.0 


a eM a A 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, CANSIM. 


TABLE 3.6 
RENT INDEXES (1) 
1971-1984 
RENT INDEX PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN RENT INDEX 
THUNDER THUNDER 

CANADA OTTAWA BAY TORONTO CANADA OTTAWA BAY TORONTO 
Sc CANADA OLIACA ET Bon OyMETORONTO, 
1971 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 === rs og ar 
1972 101.2 102.0 102.3 101.4 1.2 2.0 2.3 1.4 
1973 102.6 104.7 107.8 103.0 1.4 Zell, 5.3 1.6 
1974 105.4 108.2 117.5 LOS Toa coll Bie 9.0 2.6 
L975 Ue al MoH 124.5 112.1 524 4.1 5.9 6.0 
1976 Si 9 118.6 138%7/ 118.9 7.0 5.3 7.4 6.1 
LOT 126.3 VAT og 2 140.3 125555 6.2 7.2 4.9 5.6 
1978 133.0 134.5 145.6 Sis 7 5.3 5.8 3.8 4.9 
1979 138.9 141.2 2 iete. 137.5 4.4 5.0) 4.5 4.4 
1980 145.5 146.7 159.0 143.5 4.8 3.9 4.5 4.4 
1981 154.8 LD 2ie, 165.3 Y51.1 6.4 4.1 4.0 5.3 
1982 168.7 162.6 17 Seen L62i2 9.0 6.5 4.7 74 
1983 181.4 LOrel 181.3 174.4 55) 8.3 4.7 7.5 
1984 190.6 186.5 188.1 184.2 5.1 369 3.8 5.6 


NOTE: 1. RENT COMPONENT OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX; EXCLUDING TENANTS! REPAIRS, 
MAINTENANCE AND INSURANCE EXPENDITURES. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CAT.NO. 62-010, VARIOUS YEARS. 
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TABLE 3.7 
REAL MONTHLY RENTS (1) 
ONTARIO AND THE CMA'S, 1961-1981 


AVERAGE RENTS (1981 DOLLARS) PERCE CHANGE 
REGION 1961 OWA 1981 caer CHE 
ee ee ee eee 
ONTARIO 275 330 303 20.00 -8.18 
HAMILTON 262 311 278 18. - 
KITCHENER 224 304 274 ase ete, 
LONDON 268 309 288 15.30 -6.80 
OSHAWA 259 337 314 30.12 -6.82 
OTTAWA 279 359 329 28.67 =8736 
ST. CATHARINES (2) 230 278 261 20.87 #6312 
SUDBURY 246 321 2571, 30.49 -19.94 
THUNDER BAY(3) 22 261 294 18.10 12.64 
TORONTO 344 373 340 8.43 -8.85 
WINDSOR 218 323 269 j 48.17 Ore 


a a ee 


NOTES: 1. MID-1981 RENTS (1981 DOLLARS, CPI DEFLATOR) INCLUDING HEAT FTC. 
2. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 


3. 1961 RENTS ARE FOR CENSUS DIVISIONS; 1971 AND 1981 RENTS ARE FOR 
CENSUS URBAN AREA. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, CENSUS, VARIOUS YEARS. 


TABLE 3.8% 
RENTS AND INCOMES FOR TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
ONTARIO AND CMAS, 1981 


AVERAGE GROSS AVERAGE 
MEDIAN! AVERAGE! MONTHLY RENTAL RENT-TO- 
ANNUAL INCOME ANNUAL INCOME PAYMENT INCOME RATIO 


CANADA 15,171 17,587 296 20.2 
ONTARIO 15,483 2 750 303 20.5 
HAMILTON 14,838 16,784 278 19.9 
KITCHENER 14,706 16,372 274 20.1 
LONDON 13,901 15,965 288 21.6 
OSHAWA 17,471 18,488 314 20.4 
OTTAWA 16,905 19,406 329 20.3 
ST. CATHARINES-NIAGARA 12,362 14,991 261 20.9 
SUDBURY 14,312 15,751 257 19.6 
THUNDER BAY 14,228 16,686 294 oF ii 
TORONTO 17,150 19,634 340 20.8 
WINDSOR 12,134 14,898 269 2he7 
COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION? 0.13 0.10 0.10 0.03 


Ne ee ee ee 


NOTES: 1. REFERS TO 1980 PRE-TAX INCOME 
2. REFERS TO MID-1981 RENTS 
3. COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION IS THE STANDARD DEVIATION DIVIDED BY THE AVERAGE 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS, 93-942 
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TABLE 3.9 
DISTRIBUTION OF TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
BY INCOME AND AGE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
ONTARIO, 1981 
(PERCENTAGE ) 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS BY INCOME GROUP ($000's)2 


AGE OF ALL 
HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
HEAD! 0-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20-25 25+ GROUPS 
a hp EE OE ee ee ee 
15-24 16.6 19.4 21.0 16.8 1237 13.5 16.0 
25-34 9.0 11.9 16.5 18.5 16.8 273 ates 
35-44 9.5 ei 15.0 16.3 15.5 31.6 14.4 
45-54 hi. 11.4 14.6 14.8 13.6 34.3 10.5 
55-64 17.9 15.2 15.7 14.4 11.4 25.4 10.0 
65+ 9.5 48.4 18.3 9.0 5.4 9.5 1726 
ALL TENANT 

HOUSEHOLDS 11.5 19.8 17.0 15.4 1a 23.1 100.0 


NOTES: 1. HOUSEHOLD HEAD REFERS TO THE PERSON, OR ONE OF THE PERSONS WHO PAYS THE RENT; AGE IN 
MID-1981 


2. ESTIMATES ARE BASED ON 1980 PRE-TAX INCOMES 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS 


TABLE 3.10 
DISTRIBUTION OF TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
BY INCOME AND HOUSEHOLD SIZE(1) 
ONTARIO, 1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
HOUSEHOLD _SIZE 
HOUSEHOLD(1 ) 6 OR MORE ALJ, TENANT 
INCOME 1 PERSON 2 PERSONS 3 PERSONS 4 PERSONS 5 PERSONS PERSONS HOUSEHOLDS 
he on ee ee ee a 
0-5,000 6.4 2.6 ies! 0.8 O53) 0.2 PUES 
5,000-10,000 11.6 4.5 1.9 Lied 0.4 Ox2 19.8 
10,000-15,000 Tell 5.2 Pal LS ORS Ons LO 
15,000-20 ,000 S7/ 4.8 Paci 1.8 0.6 Ong 1S 4 
20 ,000-25 ,000 3.4 4.6 Zae 1.9 0.7 O38 Lise 
25,000 PLUS 3}.3} 9.6 4.3 3.4 eS LO Boz 
ALL TENANT 
HOUSEHOLDS 38.1 Shar 14.1 YO.2 4.2 Paes: 100.0 


ST eae a aA Rama me 


NOTES: 1. REFERS TO 1980 PRETAX HOUSEHOLD INCOME. 
2. COLUMNS MAY NOT TOTAL TO 100% DUE TO ROUNDING. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. 
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TABLE 3.11 
RENT-TO-INCOME RATIOS 
CANADA, ONTARIO AND THE CMA'S, 1981 
(PERCENTAGE ) 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS OVER THE RENT-TO-INCOME THRESHOLDS(!) 


20% 25% 30% 35% 40% 50% 
ee 
CANADA 53.8 39.8 30.5 24.4 20 1 14.3 
ONTARIO 55.1 38 .6 28.8 Zieh 18.6 13.4 
HAMILTON S45 38.2 29e1 2363 19.2 13.4 
KITCHENER o3%e/ 37.4 27 6 21.9 18.1 12.9 
LONDON 57.9 41.8 elie 24.9 20.3 15.0 
OSHAWA =u) 38.5 28.4 22.9 18.9 14.0 
OTTAWA 53.9 36.3 26.4 20.7 16.9 25 
ST. CATHARINES-NIAGARA 56.5 42.3 33.3 27.3 22.9 16.3 
SUDBURY 49.5 35.3 27.7 2361 19.6 14.1 
THUNDER BAY 56.2 38.9 29.9 24 .0 20.1 14.2 
TORONTO 56.8 38.9 28.3 21.8 17.8 12.8 
WINDSOR 59.7 44.9 35.61 29.2 24 4 18.1 


NOTE: 1. EXCLUDES HOUSEHOLDS WITH NEGATIVE OR NO HOUSEHOLD INCOME. RENT FOR MID-1981; INCOME 
FOR 1980. 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS, 93-942. 


TABLE 3.12 
RENT-TO-INCOME RATIOS (1) 
BY HOUSEHOLD TYPE 
ONTARIO AND THE CMA'S, 1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
ONE FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS SINGLE PERSON HOUSEHOLDS OTHER HOUSEHOLDS 
REGION 25% RATIO 30% RATIO 25% RATIO 30% RATIO 25% RATIO 30% RATIO 
rn 
ONTARIO 34.0 24.8 46.6 35.7 3301 24.5 
HAMILTON 34.1 24.8 44.8 BD.e9 32.0 23%), 
KITCHENER Seed 2200 46.9 35.9 B22 23.6 
LONDON 36.1 26.3 48.0 Bific 41.3 31.6 
OSHAWA 34.6 24.4 48.3 37/60 S836 24.6 
OTTAWA BL6 22.0 Bho 25.4 34.1 25.6 
ST. CATHARINES (2) BSiei7 29.7 48.3 397.0 37.0 28.4 
SUDBURY oH 25.8 38.7 31.5 31.8 24.8 
THUNDER BAY 3oe0 25.3 44.9 37.3 31.9 22.8 
TORONTO 33.4 23.8 48.1 35.0 32.2 23.3 
WINDSOR 42.7 33.0 48.5 ShehaS 39.6 28.9 


NOTES: 1. FOR 1980 PRETAX HOUSEHOLD INCOMES AND MID-1981 AVERAGE GROSS MONTHLY RENTS. 
EXCLUDES HOUSEHOLDS WITH NO OR NEGATIVE INCOME. 
2. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. 
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TABLE 3.13 
RENT-TO-INCOME RATIOS 
VARIOUS REGIONS, 1972-1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
SOURCES ® OF TENANTS PAYING: 

REGION YEAR SURVEY AND NOTES OVER 25% OVER 308% 
i eee ee 
CANADA : 1974 SHU 1 28.0 -= 
1976 HIFE 2 a 20.2 

1980 HIFE 2 SS 22.2 

1981 CENSUS 3 39.8 30.5 

ONTARIO: 1972 HIFE 4 31.3 22.6 
1974 HIFE 4 33.2 25.4 

1976 HIFE 4 33.6 25.4 

1976 HIFE 2 ZS 22.4 

1978 HIFE 4 30.2 23.4 

1980 HIFE 2 SS 22.2 

198] CENSUS 3 38.6 28.8 

HAMILTON: 1974 SHU 5 34.5 26.1 
1980 MOMAH 6 28.1 14.3 

198] CENSUS 3 38.2 29.1 

KITCHENER: 1974 SHU 5 29.7 21.3 
1981 CENSUS 3 37.4 27.6 

LONDON: 1974 SHU 5 36.6 27.9 
1980 MOMAH 6 34.2 18.6 

1981 CENSUS 41.8 31.5 

OSHAWA ¢ 198] CENSUS 3 38.5 28.4 
OTTAWA: 1974 SHU (+HULL) S 32.0 24.2 
1980 MOMAH 6 26.5 13.5 

1981 CENSUS 3 36.3 26.4 

ST. CATHARINES 1974 SHU 5 37.9 31.1 
NIAGARA: 1981 CENSUS 3 42.3 33.3 
SUDBURY: 1974 SHU 5 25. 20.3 
1980 MOMAH 6 23.9 12.1 

198] CENSUS 3 35.3 27.7 

THUNDER 1974 SHU 5 38.5 29.5 
BAY: 1980 MOMAH 6 18.8 14.3 
1981 CENSUS 3 38.9 29.9 

TORONTO: 1974 SHU 32.8 23.1 
1980 MOMAH 6 30.8 16.6 

1981 CENSUS 3 38.9 28.3 

WINDSOR: 1974 SHU 5 36.4 27.2 
= 1980 MOMAH 6 32.7 er) 
1981 CENSUS 3 44 35.1 


NOTES AND SOURCES: 


1. CMHC, BURKE ET AL. 198], P. 18. FOR UNSUBSIDIZED METROPOLITAN HOUSEHOLDS. 

2. CMHC, 1983, P. 38. 

3. STATISTICS CANADA, 1981, CENSUS. 

4. MIRON AND CULLINGWORTH 1983, P. 110. EXCLUDES OCCUPANTS OF SOCIALLY-ASSISTED 
HOUSING. FOR 1978 RECIPIENTS OF HELP FROM RELATIVES ARE ALSO EXCLUDED. 

5. CMHC, 1974, SURVEY OF HOUSING UNITS. 

6. MMAH, 1982, P, 31. BASED ON SMALL SAMPLE TELEPHONE SURVEY. 
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TABLE 3.14 
ESTIMATES OF CROWDING (1) 
TENANT HOUSEHOLDS BY INCOME 
ONTARIO AND CMA'S, 1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
ALL 
TENANT HOUSEHOLD INCOME ($000'S) (2 INCOME 
REGION 0-5 D=10 10-15 1L5=20 20-25 OVER 25 GROUPS 
a ee ee eee 
ONTARIO 2.70 1.67 2.28 2.45 3.04 2.69 2.43 
HAMILTON 1.05 0.82 1.10 1.24 1.36 Vev7 p yy) 
KITCHENER 1.48 Medi 1.29 1.86 1.30 2.06 1.50 
LONDON 1.02 0.70 0.66 Iho Ss) 0.93 0.60 0.81 
OSHAWA 0.87 1.21 0.19 0.56 0.52 1.52 0.91 
OTTAWA 2.40 1.22 1.19 1.04 1.01 0.71 hell 
ST. CATHARINES (3) 1.24 0.44 eel 1.68 0.83 1 gr 1.05 
SUDBURY Zed ha 7Al 0.80 2.18 295 1.74 Ika e)s: 
THUNDER BAY 1.83 1.19 1.15 a Z4U 2030 3.01 1.79 
TORONTO 4.54 2.69 3.50 Se ad 5.07 Bo2 3.84 
WINDSOR 0.80 0.87 1.32 0.93 1.86 1623 Ledl 
UNWEIGHTED AVERAGE 1.73 1.20 1.23 ee). 1.82 1.78 Too 
COEFF .OF VARIATION 0.62 0.50 0.67 0.54 0.71 0.55 0.55 


NOTES: 1. OVERCROWDING REFERS TO HOUSEHOLDS WHICH HAD MORE PERSONS THAN MAJOR ROOMS (SEE 
APPENDIX B FOR DEFINITION). EXCLUDES HOUSEHOLDS WITH 6 OR MORE PERSONS IN 6 OR MORE 
ROOMS DUE TO DATA AGGREGATION CONSTRAINTS. 
2. TENANT PRETAX HOUSEHOLD INCOMES FOR 1980. 
3. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. 


TABLE 3.15 
TENANT OCCUPIED UNITS IN NEED OF REPAIR 
BY OCCUPANTS ' MONTHLY RENT 
ONTARIO, 1981 


( PERCENTAGE ) 

MINOR MAJOR ALL 
MONTHLY RENT (1) REPAIRS (2) REPAIRS (2) REPAIRS 
a a ee ee 
0 15.0 5.8 20.8 
1-100 8.9 Sy) 12.6 
100-200 7.4 8.2 25.6 
200-300 18.3 7.9 26.2 
300-400 16.3 6.9 2352 
400-500 15-3 5.8 Zit 
500-600 16.0 6.6 2256 
600-750 ro 6.9 22.0 
750+ 18.5 7.4 25.9 
ALL HOUSEHOLDS 1637 an 23.8 
COEFFICIENT 
OF VARIATION Onis 0.19 0.18 


NOTES: 1, MID-1981 RENTS INCLUDING HEATING AND UTILITIES. 
2. SEE APPENDIX B FOR EXPLANATION OF MINOR AND MAJOR REPAIRS. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. SEE APPENDIX C. 
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TABLE 3.16 
TENANT OCCUPIED UNITS IN NEED OF REPAIRS(1) 
ONTARIO'S CMA'S, 1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
AREA MINOR REPAIRS (1) MAJOR REPAIRS (1) ALL REPAIRS 
ois eS ee ee 
ONTARIO 16.6 Ure 23.8 
HAMILTON 16.6 ees 2 Sie 
KITCHENER 16.3 6.8 23 
LONDON SD 56 Paes! 
OSHAWA US ob: 6.5 216 
OTTAWA 15.9 SD 21.4 
ST. CATHARINES-NIAGARA nan 6.8 23.9 
SUDBURY ype al 8.8 25.9 
THUNDER BAY lisse S' Woe: 22.9 
TORONTO riya} Ao) 2255 
WINDSOR 14.3 6.5 20.8 


ee ee SS ee 


NOTES: 1. SEE APPENDIX B FOR EXPLANATION OF MINOR AND MAJOR REPAIRS. 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS, SEE APPENDIX C FOR FURTHER BREAKDOWNS « 
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SECTION 4: RENT REGULATION 


Most Canadian and Ontario housing surveys do not address 
the issue of rent regulation. The Residential Tenancy Commis- 
Sion (RICj=puptictes provincial statistics such as the number 
of applications for review and the average rent increases 
Granted above etche6: per. cen tesitatuto ry4Flamit.? However, 
general statistics are not available in terms of the regulated 
and unregulated rental sectors. Even the number of units 
Subject to regulation is not known accurately. 

As discussed in Appendix A, two surveys, the census and 
HIFE, offer indirect means of comparing these sectors. The 
advantages and limitations of each survey are outlined in the 
appendix. While several studies rely on the HIFE data, this 
report chooses the census alternative in order to examine some 
of thelefftecitscto€ rentiveguill ation fimNrthesprovinceye*in’ addi- 


aon Ween yprorics, (| RICsendeCMHe=statistitcs! arehci ted, 
A eee Xelpt TOnSseand miner Extent Of skente Regulation 


This subsection estimates the number of regulated units 
in mid-1981 by first approximating the number of exemptions. 
These estimates are then subtracted from the total number of 
rental units to arrive at an estimate of the number of units 
subject (to +regqucdlation. Figureus4 Jdwseks, Outs, thelexenption 
estimates. Tn» bralet ye exembt tons invetfect! ats the gtime. were: 
= BuULldIngs. ty wo ch eno Unves shad been rented pefore 

January, My, a19m0; 


= Any mousing in socialily—assisted, non-profit or co-opera-— 
tive housing projects; 


ule See The Residential Tenancy Commission, Annual Reports. 
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FIGURE 4.1 
ESTIMATED RENT REGULATION EXEMPTIONS 
ONTARIO, 1981 


a en Se Se ee ey 


Units Built Between 1976-1980 (1) UNITS 

ee ee Oe EWC ee Cea 
1. Census total occupied units 387,000 
2. CMHC total housing completions 372,000 
3. Difference (1-2) 15,000 
4. Census occupied rental units 143,000 
5. Revised census estimate (4-3) 128 ,000 
6. MOMAH(1983) rental completions 81,000 
7. Difference (5-6) 47,000 
8. Estimated condominium rentals 34,000 
9. Estimated single detached rentals 8,000 
10. Revised census-MOMAH difference (7-8-9) 5,000 


Units Built Between 1976-1981 
ee ee POC LW A ia Oks 


ll. Census occupied rental units 146,000 
12. Revised census estimate 
(li=3,..1pdatedsto. '81)) 131,000 
13. Estimated socially-assisted units 35,000 
14. Privately initiated rental units (12-13) 96,000( 2) 
Estimated Mid-198] Exemptions UNITS % OF 1981 
RENTAL STOCK 

Total rental stock 1,091,000 100.0 
Socially-assisted units 144,000 VRE 7: 
New construction (privately 

initiated) 96,000 8.8 
Pre-1976 units with 750 plus rents 14,000 ISS 
Total exemptions 254 ,000 2333 
Units Subject To Review 837,000 1Gs7 


NOTE: 1. FIGURES 1 THROUGH 10 ARE FOR 1976-1980 INCLUSIVE AND 
ARE USED TO CHECK THE RELIABILITY OF THE CENSUS 
ESTIMATES OF RENTAL UNITS BY PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION. 
SEE TEXT FOR FURTHER DETAILS. 


2. INCLUDING RENTED CONDOMINIUMS AND RENTAL UNITS IN 
OWNERSHIP HOUSES BUILT AFTER 1975. 


LO 


= Units with monthly rents of $750 or more; 


= Student and staff residences provided by educational 
rnstvcucrons: 


= UNITES operated for charitable purposes by religious in- 
stitutions on a non-profit basis; 


= Mobile homes or mobile home sites that were not occupied 
as rental units before 1976. 


(Residential Tenancies Act Sec. 134) 
4 .)cl "New Construction Exemption 


The census long-form questionnaire asked all respondents 
to report the period in which their dwellings were built.2 By 
chance, the census construction classifications can be aggre- 
qated tom conrorm to ‘the rent requlbation new construction 
exemption. Units that were built before 1976 equal the sum of 
several census construction periods dating back from the end 
Ot. 975. UnNboSs  Ditte tebe tween Bio Gveand "19:3 sree bo: two 
census construction periods -- units built between 1976 and 
1980 inclusive and units which were completed and occupied in 
SaiyeloG) win this paper, the two construction. categorves 
are sometimes referred to as pre-1976 and post-1975. 

Because some households may have been uncertain about 
their dwellings' construction dates, a degree of error can be 
expected. One sway to test sthe® pelbvabite ty of sbne. ceneu. 
Figures as to compare them’ to CMHC housing completion statis— 


tics as well as MMAH estimates for the tenure split.3 The 





23 The long-form questionnaire was distributed. to 1 -1n-5 
households. 


Se Found? ino MMAH (19:83) = Smith tandrromlinsonrr (ros! ) Valse 
estimate ithe? tenure ’sp lie fore housingh starts. These 
estimates suggest a somewhat lower number of rental com- 
pletions over the 1970 to 1980 period. 
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following calculations exclude census estimates for 1981 as 
these pertain to the first 5 months of that year, whereas the 
other studies present annual figures. The census estimates 
for 1981 are, however, included in the final approximations 
and all other discussions. 

Accord inguton.GMHG, aprowmincially, thereswene just over 
372,000 housing APE alee sh T1976" and:a9380 -- for the 
census, 387,000 households reported that they occupied units 
that were bullt "dtringvtheiicame period. Thes4gper- cent dis- 
crepancy seems reasonable but does not account for all of the 
census response errors which may have tended to be offsetting. 
A vacancy rate factor would increase the discrepancy 
especially since newer buildings tend to have relatively high 
shares of unrented units. 

The number of tenant households who occupied units that 
were exempt from rent regulation due to the period of con- 
struction es. of More vdirect concern fornpethas study. MMAH 
(1983b) estimated that 81,000 rental units were completed be- 
tween’ LOG mand “1980. The census reports, however, that 
143,000 households rented dwellings that were built during the 
period =="arditference of: 62,000 Uns.ese Thisi.figure 16: too 
large’ to "be "explained by responsefemrors since the total 
housing completions and the number of Nouseholds cecupying 
such units display a much smaller discrepancy. 

It may be reasonable to assume that homeowners had a 
clearer idea of exactly when their homes were built since many 
tenants would place little interest in such statistics. More- 
over, tenants tended to have shorter tenure lengths. Over 60 


per cent of homeowners had not moved between 1976-1981 -- for 


Gene 


tenants, 20 per cent.4 Thus, in formulating the new construc- 
tion exemption estimate, the number of post-1975 rental units 
was revised downward by 15,000 units to 128,000 units to take 
into account the 4 per cent discrepancy between the overall 
housing completions estimate and the census estimate for 
occupied dwellings. However, even when the 4 per cent 
dis cCrepaneyaisiwho ly attributed to the rental” sector, the 
census estimate is still 47,000 units higher -- a figure which 
represents 937 per (cent) of the’ adjusted | 1976=1980 "census ‘rented 
dwellings. 

An important reason for this difference is that some 
ownership completions were subsequently rented and, thus, 
appear as tenant-occupied units in the census estimates. The 
rental of detached houses and condominiums may have caused 
muchuofe thiesdittterences) Abouts7000utenant housenoldsvoceu= 
pied single detached post-1975 dwellings, many of which may 
have been classified as ownership completions. 

Tnvcubsection \2N5 etre was estimated that’ about 63,000 
condominiums or 39 per cent of all condominiums were rented in 
19S). (Using the somewhat arbitrary assumprion that they per- 
centage of condominiums which were rented was evenly distri- 
butedibyl peti odtof toons Hrust ion eaviigure’ of 34,000 rented 
units is arrived at for the 1976-1980 construction period. 
Adadnoulthes. sostimate toe thems, 000" rented single detached 
houses results in an estimate of 42,000 units, making up all 
But §57000' of "the 47,000 “unit” discrepancy. 


— — 


4. Also, most homeowners who purchased new homes in the 
1976-1981 period were likely to still ve Lieu nercane 
Aomées inv 98iwl Tenants lincur less®mavingi costs Cite, tuno 
real estate fees etc.) and may therefore tend to tmove 
more frequently. 


i>3 


Two significant factors have not been considered. First, 
the rental of ownership semi-detached houses, duplexes and row 
houses may increase the number of exemptions substantially. 
However, it was not known how many of these were originally 
designated as owner completions. 

Also falling under this exemption were ownership units 
which were built before 1976 but converted to rental after the 
introduction of rent regulation. ~The HOAS, data outhbined in 
Subsection 2.5 provide some statistics for Metropolitan Tor- 
onto but the provincial estimates were not adjusted because it 
is unlikely that Toronto was representative of the province. 

Because these two factors are not taken into account, it 
is thought that the census estimate for the 1976-1981 period 
adjusted downward by 15,000 units (the 4 per cent 1976-1980 
overall discrepancy), provides a reasonable and perhaps 
conservative estimate.> The resultant exemption estimate of 
131,000) units om 12, perpcent ofp then193.). occupiederentada Sheek 
includes post-1975. socially-—assisted und tse«.Thesfol-kow ing 


Subsection attempts to separate these two exemptions. 


4.1.2, Social ly-Assisted Rental Housing Exemption 


All levels of government play a major role in the supply 
of. rent ad. whousing. As mentioned in Section 2, socially- 
assisted housing represented approximately 14 per cent of the 
province! sitotaluventadle Stock in ,193.2. Howe wort thee census 
gathered no information about the government's activities in 
the housing market. Consequently, the regulated and the un- 
Kregulatedunentalwsecjtors cannot. bes.di.nectlws compere de 


Ve Rent up time was not considered but may have some effect. 


Rather later discussions pertain to all dwellings built either 
before 1976 or between 1976 and mid-1981l. (See Subsection 
462 )r- 

MMAH estimates, presented in Section 2, indicate that 
there were 147,000 socially-assisted units at the end of 1981. 
Adjusting this figure provides an estimate for mid-1981 of 
444 7,0.00,cunitss 

ine orden thoma Void kdoubdlte counting and to estimate new 
eonstructionivexempttions for privately inibtated- units; ran 
estimate of the number of socially-assisted units built be- 
tween 1976 and 1981 is needed. Derived from the MMAH statis- 
GiGsSe sound da ne dTabs erelilesgeran G6eStimatedia2’s, 600 soctal-ly- 
assisted units were built between 1976 and mid-1981.6 That 
leaves an estimated 96,000 privately initiated units or 8.8 
per cent of the overall occupied rental stock which was exempt 
in mid-1981 due to the new construction exemption. [It should 
be bette Sssed thatethts “ts -soméwhat *of “av eatch—al,l* -variable vas 


it includes rented post-1975 owner designed completions. 


Aa See ese) Exemption 


Riepoeneus iseponts that; 05,000--omel soepenaecent Of tac 
province's tenant households paid $750 or more in monthly 
rents in mid-1981. Because the $750 exemption was introduced 
subsequent to the new construction exemption and in order to 
avoid double counting, $750 exemption estimates are presented 
Fou UnttS-bualt before, 1976, only» Occupied spre97G, unites 
with mid-1981 rents of $750 or more made up 1.3 per cent of 


Ge Smithoeanda tonlbinson eM sP)sestimate assisted rental 
starts. If these are lagged by 1.5 years an estimate of 
some 44,000 assisted completions is obtained. 


PSS 


all 1981, rnentalsedwelsbungs. .ony)1ls4epexrcemonofothe! pr cong a6 
rental units. Here, socialbly-assisted dwellings were onot 
considered as it is thought that most of these units rented 
for less than $750. For geared-to-income housing, a household 
income of $36,000 would be required to command a monthly rent 
ef S$ he.06 

Assuming annual rent increases of 6 per cent (the statu- 
tory limit for unreviewed increases in the regulated sector), 
just under 3 per cent of the pre-1976 units would have been 
exempt:in mid-1984) -=) 4.perrcentpw at aalOy pen’ centeaverage 
annual increase is used./ 

While the number of $750 exemptions at 13,600 units was 
not large in 1981, there was a considerable variation among 
the CMAs. InwWindsor, 026. perpicente everepexcHaideds For 
Toronto,,. the fig“urewas almostashntamesftha theamounthatalen pee 
cent... The variabon corresponds: topit hewomeralhl  pattemn of 
average rents and incomes as Toronto and Ottawa, for example, 
had the, dbarqest, shares) offs iii.ts> iw. haioh. ioame?humde rare its 


exemption. (See Table 4.1) 


4.1.4 Other Exemptions 


student Housing Exemption: According to’ the census, 4 per cent 


of the tenant households that occupied units built before 1976 
were headed by full-time students. However, while the figure 


isisignificanit,- ibidoes nojtidgnany way nefivectet heornumberpot 


he If renovations required the removal of tenants, landlords 
were allowed to set post-renovation rents at market 
levels. If those rents were above the $750 limit the 
units were deregulated. Unpublished data for the City of 
Toronto suggests this was becoming more frequent. Tenant 
complaints regarding evictions due to luxury renovations 
rose Lromes2Z5iein dose2ntore,O24ebyelISAs 
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units which came under this exemption. Because of common 
living and dining areas, dormitories and similar residences 
were not classified as private dwellings in the census. Con- 
sequently, such units were not considered as part of rental 
supply and the students occupying these units were not counted 
Asp vaceemousenotas.» Wns, s a-tlarge sianre sor Sthe téensus 
units occupied by student households may have been market 
units and would not have come under this exemption. Therefore, 
in estimating the number of households that occupied regulated 
dwellings, no adjustment was made for the student housing 
exemption. 

Rental Housing Run By Religious Institutions: No information 
was obtained concerning this category. However, many of these 
Units*@were "non-protit. and™ "co-operative units and have, 
conseauentury,emeen=rncorporated into the socially-assisted 
exemption estimates. 

Mobile Home Exemption: An estimated 0.3 per cent of Ontario's 
tenant households rented mobile homes (or sites) in 196% 
Pigures were not adjusted to account for this group because 
period of construction estimates were not obtained. Also, 
some of the mobile homes are likely to be included in the new 


construction estimate. 


Ay leiSe the se xtent- of the’ Reaulaved Sector 


ineroea le =anvestimated 254;000 units=or 23.3, per Cent, OF 
the 198) rental stock was exempt from rent regulation. The 
pemainang: 6878000 uniesior 76.) per cent nay ® form awlupper 
bound on the percentage of tenant households living in regu- 
tfatedtuanitein Boel The Seta percentage is Likely Co be 


lower because of the exemptions which have not been subtracted 
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from the total. Assuming an annual rent increase of 6 per 
cent for units seppmoaching thhews 75 0nd milks janceabe hangs pane 
account 1981-1984 MMAH rental completion estimates, an esti- 
mated,72.6 per (cent Of thesmentalsestock was isubj6ct. foement 
regulation in mid-1984. 

In early 1984, Environ cs yn Survevind. tonaihs. twa tae 
province's 10 CMAs, asked if their dwellings were subject to 
regulations, 52, pervcentisaideyvesgu 4 luperacentenepisiedenosand 
another 7 per cent did not know. The distribution of respon- 
ses suggests a significant number of tenants who occupied 
regulated units mistakenly believed that their dwellings were 
not subject to regulation or did not know -- between 19 and 29 
per cent, uSing the exemption estimate established above. 

Because tenants are informed of pending rent review pro- 
ceedings, the high percentage of tenants who believed that 
their units were not subject to regulation suggests that a 
Significant share of regulated units did not go to review each 
year. 

Here, extensive statistics are available. The greatest 
number of units that had rents determined by review was 
131,000 in the, agnitial yearn, 41976..~ D981 082..almosts.3 3,000 
units were dealt with, representing 10 per cent of the esti- 
mated, 1981. regulated stock.» ) Invthe) fo lL lowmdgeyvear pibherd igure 
rose to 15 per cent, representing the highest share since 
1976. The percentage of units .that had rents set, by vreview at 


least once over the 1976-84 period was not determined because 
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many of the units would have had rents determined by review 
more than once.8 (See Table 4.2) 

Oot tirg7 at’ The-RTC data more closely, in 1983-84 2,700 
rearingss resulted’ in-some"1/06,000 units” rents being set by 
regulation. These figures do not include withdrawn applica- 
tions or hearings where requested rent increases were dis- 
mMmigised. SWakamnogeintevaccount applications carrred over from 
the preceding year and those not dealt with by year's end, an 
estimated 79 "per cent Of the applrcations resulted in rents 
set by review. The other 21 per cent were either withdrawn or 
dismissed. The Variation “lm the nhnumber “Of applications 
veceived over the years as well as building characteristics 
and rent increases are discussed subseguently. 


AN27eRental’Housing Barve Before sanagdearteraLhe “Introduction! of 
Rent Review 


Mi wcomparange unc sew bud ite before h976ewith Tehose bugle 
between 1976 and 1981, this subsection relies primarily on 
various mid-1981 average rents.9 AS; dna sSect rene 6,2 chese 
averages exclude tenant households that paid no rent and those 
that paid $750 or more monthly. Averages. are used to look at 
changes in the supply of rental housing and how these changes 
may have affected various categories of tenants, both DrOV ins 
cially a@nd*regionally. It is»stressed that a low average rent 


ste! Thes RTC recently began classifying reviews as Par Sit 4 Oude 
subsequent. 


oie As discussed in Appendix C, average rents were approxi- 
mated using mid-points of rent groupings. Because the 
rent classifications increased in $25 increments for the 
$150 to $600 rent range and by $50 for the rest, these 
estimates should be reasonably accurate. 


for a specific group or region does not imply that affordabi- 
lity problems were non-existent within that group or region. 
Likewise, a high rent estimate does not suggest that all 
households or even a majority had affordability problems. 
Rather, tt cisshopedieoaact these estimates draw attention to 
groups or areas which may have incurred the greatest overall 
affordability problems as well as to those who appear to have 
had few affordability problems in the combined socially and 
privately supplied housing market. Some of the characteris- 
tics of the two construction categories have been touched upon 


previously and are summed up here: 


= Pre-1976 units represented a majority of the rented 
housing, == roughly 87 per cent. 

- About 11 per cent of the pre-1976 units were socially- 
assisted. For the post-1975 units the figure was esti- 
inated to be more than twice as large at 27 per cent. 

cs The average monthly rent ton wa, pre-1 976. fine was. ova 
for a post-—1975 unit $326. Thus, rents were,is parm cone 
higher in the newer units, even though they contained a 
greater concentration of subsidized housing. However, 
the percentages of units: renting for $750,-or more-were 
not .slonificantlysdifferent.-- 1.6 ;peGu centeofe the, post= 
1975 ~units “compared. ttoal Ay per centisbn then resi! oO76 
units. (see table 4.3  anderigqure: 4.2) 

- The average number of major rooms (counting units».with 8 
or more rooms as having 8 rooms) was slightly smaller for 
Ehe newer.units.as thesesunits had 4.34-major rooms per 
unltbewhilde «the ppresi976< units; had» 44855 major; rooms. 


However, average room size may have varied significantly. 
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4.2.1 Rents and Incomes 


Provincially, tenant households earning less than $10,000 
formed the only income group that paid lower rents in 1981 for 
the newer units -- $213 a month for units built between 1976 
ancdelocimconpared tors 216 for units, built before 1976. This 
exception was probably due to the high concentration of so- 
cially-assisted housing among the low-income households. How- 
ever, significant regional differences occurred. Kitchener, 
London, Ottawa, Sudbury and Windsor all had higher average 
rents 1m ene wpost—1975 uUnlts occupied by those earning under 
$10,000. MMAH estimates presented in Section 2 bear out the 
elose relationship between post—-B9AS average rentsjior the 
Wonder 10,000 ancome groupe and tee rate of increase in 
socially-assisted housing. The 5. CMAs listed above were also 
the cities which experienced below average annual growth in 
socially-assisted units between the end of 1976 and 1981. 
Windsor, withthe! Greatestinumber of affordability problems 
andertive-=highest vacancy rate in, 1981], ~also repagrted the 
largest increase in rents for newer units? wittyusitemnder 30 
per cent. Windsor also reported the lowest average annual 
increase aim social ly-+assisted units at 2 pem-cent.eveir the 
period compared to 5 pen ‘cent forall of the CMAs. 10 Tn 
Hamiiton,-on.the other hand, the newer.units rented,for 14 per 
cent less shhan. then.oldersunits, ethl Soca tyswasgal sopeeported 


tO Nave an annual average increase in socially-—assisted units 


LOWE Giver tehe high vacancy!'rate® int windsor,* the® construction 
of socially-assisted units may not have been suitable. 
Ratibers ibecauservofether higher, Sperhaps" tempor ary 
unemployment in the city, job creation programs were 
perhaps more appropriate. 
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FIGURE 4.2 
RENT DISTRIBUTIONS 
BY PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION 
ONTARIO, 1981 
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GROSS MONTHLY RENT 


NOTES 1 Based on May-June 1981 rents and pre-tax 1980 earnings. 


INTERPRETATION: Each point on the graph represents the percentage of 
households who paid a certain monthly rent plus or minus 
$12.50. For example, if the $237.50 rent level correspondex 
tom0spervcent°%of+the households, ‘this! would “imply that 1 i1 
10 households spent between $225 and $250 in monthly rents. 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census, See Appendix, 
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ef hi aspere cert: (pee lap bem 4c4" tor “estimates by $5,000 
intervals) 

FOr? the? is0 7000 -to%S 20,7000 “and” the”"over $20,000 income 
groups, rents were noticeably higher in the units built after 
197 O01) both for “her province’ and all”-10°CMAs.” “OShawa, which 
had the greatest annual growth in socially-assisted housing 
between 1976 and 1981, also reported the smallest rent differ- 
ence for both income groups -- a difference of 15 per cent and 
16 per cent, respectively. Windsor tenants who earned between 
S107000 “and' $207 000" reported” the“greatest “dirference’*as rents 
were 31 per cent higher in the newer units. Hamilton which, 
as mentioned, reported that low-income households paid the 
ieacsteifgrwenewem tales Pellativie to -tre*pre=1976 units, 
displayed the greatest increase in rents in the newer units 
Seecup led) bywhouseholds earning Over’ s207000 -= a drrfterence™ of 


330per cents ‘Ssudburywhad ‘an equally Large increase. 


4.2.2 Average Rents by Age of Household Head 


Provincially, average rent estimates show that all age 
groups “except those over 65 paid higher rents for units built 
betweenel 976 andl 9eI%than tor units *buid't betore £976. The 
rent ditferenti alts wanged) trom 21 per “cent more= for *housenolds 
headed by those between 45 and 64 years old to 27 per cent for 
those between 25 and 44 -- for senior households, post-1976 
units were 10 per cent lower. (See Table 4.5) 

While the post-1975 rent estimates were greater for those 
between 15 and 64 years old across™ the’ CMAs, Oniry nace OL tiie 
CMAs reported lower rents in post-1975 units for the 65 plus 
age group -- Hamilton, Oshawa, Thiinder- Bay, Tomonto ands ts 


Catharines-Niagara. The lower rents for senior households in 
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post-1975 . units may indicate. the effect of recent socially-= 
assisted housing targeted Co this group. From datdetreundsin 
MMAH (1983b), it is estimated that 20,000 new geared-to-income 
units were provided between 1976 and 1981 for households 60 
years and older...This,- represented, just~omer 50) per centroft 
the 1976-1981. units oecupiled byLEhisigrnoup nelWOk. etonses 
quently, a greater percentage of senior households occupied 
post-1975 units than any other age group. The figure would be 
higher if non-profit and co-operative non geared-to-income 
units were included. (See Table 4.6) 

In considering both the income and age classifications, 
provincially, rents for the pre-1976 units increased with 
income across all age groups. The pattern was similar for 
units built between 1976 and 1981, except for those between 25 
and 44 years old in the under $5,000 income group who paid 
slightly more than those earning between $5,000 and $10,000, 
suggesting a high percentage of recently unemployed in the 
under $5,000 category. 

For all age groups 25 years and older, average rents 
displayed a sharper increase with incomes for the units built 
between -1976,.and. 1981., .The vents, fom thoses under 250 yearswohd 


had similar increases for both construction categories. 
4.3 Rent Increases In the Regulated Sector 


Because COIRT (1985a) review the literature which 
addresses .this-subject,« this -spapenyon lyf >raet byidiscusises a 
few of the relevant estimates. 

One 1s .Aaacompar hoon. ofp,changesmwinathe +GPieand eke 
Statutory rent increase (the allowed increase without going to 


review). Theydniktiilads stakutopye inerease iwasi le epemeicent 
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(effective as of August 1975) but was lowered to 6 per cent in 
October, 197.7... Between .mid-1975,and; the, end ofe¢4984 sthe. CPI 
increased 108 per cent while the statutory rent increase 
yielded an annually compounded increase of 79 per cent. Thus, 
the statutory increase yielded a real decline of 14 per cent 
over the 9 and one-half years. Inte -SNOuUsLG. «bey is tresseda that 
this comparison does not necessarily reflect actual rent 
increases or the rent increases required to provide landlords 
with fair returns on their investments. Several papers such 
as -_MMAH (933.48). cand, Miron sandhCudslbogworth a(4983)° discuss 


other factors including: 


= whether mid-1975 rent levels provided a fair return on 
investment; 

i: the extent that some rent increases were below the 
Stacutory. Limit; 

= the effect of review granted increases that were higher 
than the statutory limit; 

= the degree of compliance to the statutory increase; 

= whether the WRI eaccilicated y wretulected wincreases, 10 
Tandglords . Coste: 

= theeettcctssof the aging Of the,reaqulatedestock. +Other 
things being equal, filtering would reduce the real value 


of -housing.senvices provided. by .the enegquda@ted asecbor. 


Thediovelw,.<CHMG's, vacancya rate isurveys of bun dings withy. 6 
or. More “units began collecting data =on (bent. Levets and 
increases by regulatory status. In October 1983 regulated 
rents for two bedroom units ranged from $308 per month in 
SU DUGV art Oa aoe Sis elle) HAW ie ne REDE Safe unregulated two-bedroom 


units (excluding socially-assisted housing) ranged from $405 
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in’ Kitchener “to %Sserain*Térdntos” For that’! latter “avhousenold 
income of more than $23,000 would have been required to have 
been below the 30 per cent rent-to-income ratio.1ll 

FOr* thet October TL 9CTSto “196G2 *perrod, average rents, for 
regulated units increased at a slower pace than the CPI. The 
unweighted average increase for the CMA's was 8.8 per cent; 
for thei (CR py r2somperw cent. However, between October 1982 and 
October 1984 regulated rents rose at a greater rate than the 
CPI which had fallen to 3.4 per cent for the 1983-84 period. 
In all 3 years the unweighted average increases were above the 


Statutory limit. (See Tables 4.7 and 4.8) 


4.4 The Availability of Regulated Dwellings 


Unlike housing operated by the governments and other 
institutions, units) subjectito rent) Megquiblaiiwong aren allocated 
through the open market. Because both regulated and unregu- 
lated dwellings comprise privately supplied rental housing -- 
commonly referred» to as a dual market -- the literature on 
rent regulation puts forth several conceptual arguments con- 
cerning the distribution of regulated units. These arguments 


include: 


= Landlords*’ may’ ration’ regulated dwellings on “the “basis of 
tenants' incomes; 

= Tenants in regulated dwellings may be reluctant to move 
if they believe that they may not find alternative accom- 
modation in the regulated sector; 


ll. “because, Pencs £Or post-19 1.5 unttis may reflect saat oe 
number of luxury units, a range of rents for these units 
would better indicate the ability of the private sector 
to provide housing for low-income households. 


- If regulated units are cheaper than they would have been 
in the absence of regulations, tenants may consume more 


housing than otherwise. 


These possibilities are discussed below, using the census data 


to determine if any effects are evident. 
4 sletRationing 


BOLthgArno ct UCl)pandsbolikkanen, (1983) 2sayv ithat, given 
Certain condi bions, itsls possible that landlords of regulated 
buildings’ will choose tenants on the basis_of their incomes. 


These conditions include: 


= An excess demand for regulated units caused by a lack of 
new construction or lower than market rents or both. 

- BandWords @pérceivingr that “higher nincome tenants aresmore 
imitventy fo sitay aadwong? time; tekesbettertcare vot orhers 
apartments and not be a nuisance to their neighbours. 


- Landlords being able to determine tenant incomes. 


In considering the first point, vacancy rates were low in 
Mos ietor most of the province's major urban centres assout— 
lined an Section 2. While the continued low vacancy tates 
suggest rental housing shortages, the decline im, the, number of 
Unoceupiled units does not, by itself, sconfirm a growing 
Shortage of rental housing caused by rent regubatwon since 
other changes in market conditions play an important role in 
determining the number of unrented units.!2 CMHC vacancy rate 


eae If new construction is constrained while demand increases 
the vacancy rates fall. Reasons for lower rentalastarts 
are discussed in Section 2. 
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estimates for the Toronto CMA show that there were one-tenth 
as many vacant regulated units as unregulated units -- 0.4 per 
cent compared to 4 per cent, over the October 1982 to October 
1984 period. While the unregulated sector estimate excludes 
units on bhe-cmarket) chor satesssthhan Gemontens, ssomersat “the 
difference: cans besattribubed) eojrrent-upe dit hicu liiesie Strada, 
the regulated sector had almost no unoccupied units, suggest- 
ing excess demand and rationing were possible. 

It is not easily ascertained whether landlords associated 
high-income tenants with a reduction in expenses through bet- 
ter upkeep etc. Yet, 1 Use not? uncommon) for landlords to ask 
orospective tenants about their incomes, and place and length 
of employment. However, whether this practice has increased 
because of rent regulation is not known. 

The census length of tenure estimates are classified by 
period of construction of the occupied units. These estimates 
indicate that. vation inggesifutexus tenit ) di. daenot b nlotagcecb ty 
affect!) theygallocationso ls nega baredean vis. IT tarappeamsr & hak 
low-income tenants found pre-1976 units more accessible in 
1980-1981 than in previous years as 87 per cent of 1980-1981 
movers earning less that $5,000 moved into pre-1976 unics. 
However, these estimates include pre-1976 socially-assisted 
housing which would have a high concentration of low-income 
households. Turnover rates for the latter were not found but 
would help to separate the two effects. (See Table 4.10) 

High-income households, on the other hand, were more 
likely than low-income households to occupy units subject to 
the new construction exemption. It is estimated that among 
those who..carned, over$25,000,and.-who,soceupied “unites. for ,less 


than one, vearn6Snperacents occupred.unittssbuaile before 1976. 


rl 
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Moreover, 4 per cent of the latter group had rents of $750 or 
more. However, in comparing the two groups, more low-income 
households who moved into pre-1976 units may have occupied 
vacated socially-assisted housing. 

The tendency for low-income households to occupy older 
units iS a commonly observed pattern. Sometimes called fil- 
tering, the aging of Tresidential* buildings (possibly entire 
neighbourhoods) results in some amount of physical deteriora- 
tion. Consequently, these units may become less desirable to 
those who can afford newer units. Thus, rents in older buil- 
dings often decline relative to the newer units.!3 This 
process is associated with housing in general, whether regu- 
lated or not and may have more than offset any income ration- 
ing. Thus, the census data must be considered inconclusive in 
indicating the possipility of"rationing.*” Further researenh 
might etook tat §Sueh= factors “as'"inereases ain demand! tfor “key 
money. 

Another way to look at™the avai Vability question®is to 
determine whether new households were able to obtain regulated 
Orit coer Here wee length Of ténure Gdata*by “ltsePt 1s "0f* ne 
help since those figures include households moving from rental 
Unitse to vroental ‘units. However, “thes statistics ‘on “households 
that were headed by those between 15 and 24 years old, Ore er 
some relevant information. Based on demographics and headship 


faree presented in Section 1, itt Is believed that a major 


——— $$ —_—- —— 


13. There may be a considerable number of exceptions concer- 
Ang filtering -—= older units which are in high demand 
and thus, command greater rents than their newer counter- 
pants? sSee i Hulchanski C1984, Pow) Ory ant UN CRe rtd it s= 
cussion. 
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share of this group entered the rental market after the intro- 
duction of rent regulation. 

Tenant households headed by those between 15 and 24 years 
Old made up about 16 per cent of all tenant households in both 
1971 and 1981. Yet, the percentage of the overall population 
that were in this group increased over the decade. Moreover, 
a higher percentage of this age group chose home ownership -- 
16 per cent in 198) compared “to 14 per cent: in 1971, 

In considening tenant nouseholde an tire wage @roup 4 
per cent of those earning less than $10,000 rented pre-1976 
units; the figures are 87 per cent for those earning between 
$10,000 and S20,000 and 80. per cent tor those carnind over 
$20,000; Thus, a Majority (of thus Group were. a0) 6 fo 7 1G 
regulated or socially-assisted units. 

It appears that availability was not a problem but the 
data are not conclusive for several reasons. First, one might 
expect a high concentration of young households that earned 
under $10,000 to be found in the pre-1976 units because few 
were eligible for socially-assisted housing which made up a 
greater percentage’ “of Phe spost—1O75 units. ¢ ban. weal oO 
units.l14 Therefore, the high percentage of low-income house- 
holds in the pre-1976 units might have been even greater if 
regulated units had been more available. However, it should 
not be unterreduthat sal Vofet he post=197 5) Un itel Oc eos com 
this group were privately supplied housing because some of the 
family households in these age and income groups would have 


rece lwVed ASoVSs tance. (lt) 1S ose i ble habe ose feos 





14. Because socially-assisted housing was targeted to senior 
households and families, a small portion of young house- 
holds qualified although a large share had low incomes. 
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cent) of fthast groupGrentedietther /reguiated ‘or social ty= 
assisted housing. 

That possibility places a greater emphasis on whether or 
not an availability problem deterred people in this age and 
income group from entering the market as it would suggest that 
fori this, oroup? thetdeci sion to enter? tiie’ rental market was 
highly sensitive to the availability of inexpensive units. If 
this weneuthe (casepe the mostyvimportant “data. is that: which 
deal with headship rates for this age and income group. 
Headship ‘rates 1fPsted in*Tables 1.17 and 1.18 may be useful. 
Between 1971 and 1981 the percentage of this age group which 
were tenant household heads rose 16 per cent from 9.4 per cent 
Lat OW Pete D1 029) DerPcEentl ins] 6H... a Thh’s. increase’ was double 
theses! pertcene ti sé reported) £6r al 1 tof those’ l5°and older. 

Howevie Pastas. Jnotede i n= Seceron® Jl4P'this”™ increase “was due’ to 
the growth in female headed households. Male headship rates 
forekt heals coL24eageroroup dedclinedr3y per cert between i971 
and 1976 and 12 per cent between 1976 and 1981. The growth in 
female headed households also slowed considerably from 82 per 
cent for the 1971 to 1976 period to 34 per cent for the 1976 
tOndo Sia period:. 

Stileb, vheadship rates are alsovaffected by changes in 
marital and other social patterns as well as economic 
conditions such as unemployment which was rising over this 


period. 


4.4.05 MODUlIty and Rent Regulation 


Mobility implies the ability to change cesidences if the 
need or desire arises. However, housing researchers commonly 


use the number of households that have moved to approximate 
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mobility because; 1 t, ised ki ficwul tetovasolmten the ref Lec tenet 
other factors such as changing regional or provincial employ- 
ment opportunities, affordability, lagqing; frande patterns in 
household formation and growth. This paper makes no attempt 
to provide refined mobility estimates. 

According to the census length of tenure data, in 1981 
just under 80 per cent of Ontario's tenant households had 
lived in their present dwellings for less than 5 years. The 
1971.estimate is, slightly«lower at. do, perdcenta Thew20) per 
cent estimate for those who had occupied the same units for 5 
years or longer in 1981 includes "Sitting tenants" -- those 
who occupied the same regulated units when rent regulation 
came (antowerrectt. in sliQi6'. Other; thangsy be lng fegqualy,eiftna 
substantial share of the tenants occupying regulated units 
Since 1976 perceived that alternative regulated units were 
unavailable and that there were significant rent savings 
associated with regulated units, then the 1981 estimate would 
be higher, not lower. However, other things are seldom equal. 
An increase in the need or desire to move resulting from 
ehanges.inveither affordability.orsjob opportundties scooutad 
OfEset™ the verrect orstrediuced@avar (aor lore. 

Evidence of reduced mobility is found in the estimate of 
tenant. households that oceupledsunits, foryless; than one veasg 
== 32°, peke: Ioenty ime h984 | wompaeredyttaja35 perttcen ena syaeG 
Stanbury and “Vertinsky (1985), in citing MMA's’ annual _centad 
surveys, Note cnat the number Of tenants, Hivataove in any 
given year appears to be quite high. However, they also found 
evidence that mobility rates had declined since the introduc- 
tion of rent regulation. The greatest declines were reported 


inekondon-and -Metros Toronto. For) thes tdatter ane, mobulaty 
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ratteruec Wenedt fron 4) (per tcentitine 1976—7 7/7 tor 29" im d F80—8. 
Further research might look at age/sex specific mobility rates 
and inter-city or regional mobility in order to isolate some 
of the economic and demographic effects.!I5 (See Tables 4.9 


SLT) “te ee) 


4.4.3 Housing Consumption and Rent Regulation 


Another potential ditfticulty® raised in)*the’literature on 
rent regulation is that because any rent savings resulting 
from regulation represents in-kind payments, tenants of 
regulated units may tend to consume more regulated housing.16 
Like the mobility issue, numerous factors affect tenant house- 
holds' decisions concerning how much housing they consume both 
anOCtems “oF qualdty and quantity. Bstimates of overcrowding 
and undercrowding may be of help. 

Preborvel, 7.5*pem cent of tenant-househoi ds had more*than 
one person per mayor room ——" in F9Ol Ssd>per cent (for Uirres 
SEe> Ore bess Mayor rooms)!" A more approprilate*eomparisom is 
between the regulated and unregulated sectors. For all unTe 
Sivesetconsi dered -s(unihts with Frton> “mayor rooms )jeitenants 
reported a lower incidence of crowding in the post-1975 units. 
Moreover, this: rewiatronsnip held forall income groups FOr 
Mearitysevery. tint tsi ze. Thies Psudgdesesstnat = cenant'’s ,M ern 
Generaus, were notprent ing” Bbargereregqubatedvunits than they 
needed either because of reduced rents or because mobility was 


hs AbeStanbucy sand wvertinsky Cl 986 ,erChapter ro) discuss the 
concepts and review empirical evidence of changes in 
mob illdity din re lationsté bent regulatiiow-rn*Ontariorand 
other jurisdictions, 


Gao Arnott. (1981-). 


—! 
coh) 
e 


ts 


restricted. The data for the lower income groups conforms to 
the concept.that.the higher proportion of socjlad.ly=assi sited 
hous 1NgG» dime) bhe (pos t=O] Sumi ts ledaitoss reductlconesitin Che 
overcrowding estimates. (See Tables 4.11] and 4.12) 

Another way to,approachsthis, question is to look,at the 
number of households which had less persons than inajor rooms 
by. at leastetwo..) This Teno a-commonayausecerind.cator, of 
undercrowding (overhousing) but offers some insight into the 
comparative spatial distributions of the rented stock by 
period. of constructieoneh! »DuGs bow the definate lonisof FE is 
variable one and two room units were not considered. As with 
the overcrowding estimates, these estimates suggest that 
tenants, if. post-1975 writs Attended \toohave. mocesinoonst per 
person. (See Table 4.13) 

For the combined -construection -periodsaiae Majo ght ue or 
households occupying 3 room plus units had "extra" rooms -- 
ranging: from) 70 perucent ifons3 sroommunikts tool merincent: fore 
room units. One perhaps sunprising statistic rcomes JEromnthis 
data. There is a marked tendency for the percentage of house- 
holds with “extra" rooms to decline as income increases. This 
pattern. is. .especiadjly prevalent; ine the,3, room.units,as_77.per 
cent of those earning less than $5,000 per year had additional 
rooms while 40 per cent of those earning over $25,000 were in 
thessamedcategouy.. LPhiseoeagice chmayirehlecwinehatry . anoug 
other things, a majority of high-income tenmantsudicd notaviiew 
their tenure as permanent but rather as a means of saving 


towards home ownership as suggested by Clayton.18 This 





lis= See Mironyand .culLLi ngwornth 1019835... 


LS seClav ton: OB UIS ay =e) 
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cendency sis noe signrricantly more’ pronounced in the pre-1976 


unwTes: 
4.5 The Distribution of Tenant. BenefAts 


Closely linked .to some of the tssues addressed in 
Section 4.415 the Vssiue of Vertical equity in the distribu; 
rr OL POSSiple rent savings among tenants. Are the rent 
savings distributed so that any benefits represent an equal or 
higher*percentage “of a housenold’s™income,”~ the Tower that 
income is? Pobotne Bs ate 25 ard: Mrron “(198 1)* used ‘the 1978 
HIPE datarto analyze this*questiron.’ ~They conclude that rent 
regulation is vertically equitable but only to a small degree. 

While comparative estimates for 1981 are not made in this 
papect ew the® census estimates #iiscucsed “in “thee preceding 
Sup sect on suggest that ther! 97e8"f rguires “may tbe 'ou'tvof* date. 
Teithel pattern! ot Siflocatisn “ot? vacated regulated ~<dwellings 
has continued, then both Miron's and Blatt's estimates under- 
State.tme present WertYcats equity." 4Insoener "words; Tf more 
high-uncome tenants Veave the*regulated’ sector — the trend 
suggested by the census data -- the more vertically equitable 
the fdastribution Jof possible’ trent “savings: 

The $750 exemption i sS*®OEv concern ewhenPconsi deri ig “the 
equitable distribution of possible benefits. The census data 
suggests a tendency for the share of households Qecupy lng $7 20 
plus units to increase with both income and family size. A 
notabVe Sxception isthe group earning less than’$5 000" asa 
higher percentage was estimated for this group thane cor taose 
earning “between~$5,000* to -$15,000. Because the number of 
tenant households in these income groups paying $750 plus was 


relatively small, the above exception may have been caused by 


As) 


households incurring recent loss of work and by those who had 
entered “the work “force sin’ early 19381, “including * reeent 
immigrants from other countries as 1980 income earned while 
living abroad was not taken into account by the census. (See 


Table) 4.123 
4.6 Possible Processing Difficulties 


One possible difficulty stemming from the rent adjustment 
process: 18” raised’ bye Perk. UL0.7.605 In discussing several 
American . jurisdictions, »4 she’ ‘contends .} that’ the price of 
administrative lag, especially in times of inflation, may well 
be the permanent loss of a building, particularly by small 
landlords who may not have sufficient capital reserves to 
offset delayed rent increases. While data on the number o€ 
rental, building isales..due to financial rdi fier ties were nor 
obtained, the RTC annual reports outline the relationship 
between rising interest rates and recorded rent increases as 
well as the resulting effects on processing time. 

Figure 4.3 depicts a dramatic upswing in landlord appli- 
cations between early 1981 and mid-1982. Applications almost 
tripled over -this pewiod ito 14880.) tTnterest pcauves thadini sen 
to the highest level ever by August of 1981. 

The increase in applications resulted in a lengthening in 
process time. Ine dOO0=8 beCADEE.* thirougnatlarigh:) * it Boookhman 
average of 88 days. from receipt of yan application to tissue of 
order, == foray 9s l=B2pwin09 vdays).. £0 I82=334. seadarse army fog 
1983-84, 213 days. The 1983-84 figures were partially due.to 
a backlog from the previous years. These statistics tend to 
Support Lett's viewpoint, a problem the RTC was aware of and 


had reacted to-by increasing staff in 1983-84. 
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FIGURE 4.3 
RESIDENTIAL TENANCY COMMISSION 
WORK LOAD STATISTICS 
ONTARIO, 1980-1984 
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SOURCE: REPORT TO THE MINISTER, RESIDENTIAL TENANCY COMMISSION, 
VARIOUS YEARS 
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Another, possiblejdifficudlitytisdbaised by Blatt l982)t 
She maintains that for small landlords the costs of going 
through the review process may often have been greater than 
the: increases Ssougnt..) Tuithis were co,.one possib lem ndica= 
tion would have been the under-representation of small buil- 
ding landlords requesting rent increases through the review 
process. 

The -RTCG) Liste, by bua dimes size -ethehnumber or Grenran 
units that had review-determined rents. However, the RTC 
classifications are different from the census classifications. 
Moreover, because buildings going to review more than once are 
not indicated, precise "figures icannotabe readily obtained. 
Stills) 42h approximations fom towsie | Rromebne tC Bieta vei fils 
estimated that between 1979 and 1983 the share of reviewed 
units which were in buildings of 6 or less units ranged from 
b2 percent. toelS pen, cents «pfhe pescentager dropped gions per 
cent in the 1983-1984 RTC fiscal year. The census data indi- 
cate ,that,) 35..permmcent ofpsthempnesdhom6 mnentad, 4stock SoHE! 
occupied in 1981 was in buildings other than apartment struc- 
tures, Whide many factorsymayeaccount formparts oiotn isl dase 
crepancy prthe comparisonesuggests thatasmad1] -buihdiagsundts 
were under-represented in any given year. 

One reason may have been that large building owners went 
to review more repeatedly, But, this would also“suggestithat 
costs,of going to review relat ivestombhesgains: discouraged 
small building owners from applying as frequently as large 
scale landlords. 

Another way of approaching *thishiquestion) £site Look at 
the year to year changes in the percentage of small building 


units which had rents determined .by review. If the costs of 


Lins 


going to review were fixed relative to inflation but the rent 
increases granted increased with inflation, then, a positive 
relationship between the number of small building owners going 
to review and inflation are expected to be present in the 
data. Table@se4.<2 suggestseethat a relationship between 
imtflation and granted increases existed, but staat granted 
increases lagged inflation rate changes (possibly because of 
the processing delays discussed earlier). 

In, Sener 381-1982 Rre-fiscakvyear, i2/pere,cepme of the 
reviewedyunits were in buildings of-6 or “less,units (Va decline 
from the previous year) while granted increases averaged al- 
most [SMipes cent (the tiighest om any revicow yearn). ia 
suggests. that review,costs were «not asprohibiting factor. 
However percne=1 96 3-11 96s RTC Vitscal year data *stiggests the 
opposite. Inflation rates were down as were granted 
pnicreases,, tal lingwirom 14.2 per tcent’ im. 1982-1983) to 10.6 per 
Cent line b9eg3—19'54. Tne share of wsmale building Landlords 
Geing tomsevusew tell eorarpl ve come oro per cent 1nal9e82—1903 
tomy eis per “cCemt an 198 senioeus Whwle the data 1s not 


POncLusilve, silt provides, grounds for concern. 
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YEAR 


1976 

1977 

1978 
EYEE) 
(PART) 

LO 79=S80(G5) 
1980-81(1) 
1981-82 
1982-83 


1983-84 


ESTIMATES OF RENT EXEMPTIONS! 


TABLE 4.1 


AS A PERCENTAGE OF 1981 TOTAL RENTAL STOCK 
ONTARIO AND THE CMAS, 1981 








GRANTED DIFFERENCE 


re} (2) 


6.3 
502 
5.6 


5-6 


$7502 ALL UNITS BUILT? TOTAL OF 
EXEMPTION BETWEEN 1976-1981 COLUMNS 1 AND 2 
ONTARIO i 13.5 14.8 
HAMILTON 0.9 | 12.0 
KITCHENER 0.7 Ms, 12.4 
LONDON 0.9 1745 18.4 
OSHAWA O.7 20.7 21.4 
OTTAWA ee 12.8 14.0 
ST. CATHARINES- 
NIAGARA 1x2 12.6 13.8 
SUDBURY 1.2 Tet 8.3 
THUNDER BAY 0.8 21.9 227 
TORONTO t7 1256 ie ee 
WINDSOR 0.6 1737 18.4 
Sa a ee a ee eee ee eee tee 
NOTES: 1. THESE ESTIMATES HAVE NOT BEEN ADJUSTED FOR DISCREPANCIES 
NOTED IN TEXT FOR PROVINCIAL ESTIMATES. 
2. FOR UNITS PERCEIVED BY OCCUPANTS TO HAVE BEEN BUILT BEFORE 
1976 
3. INCLUDES SOCIALLY-ASSISTED HOUSING BUILT IN THIS PERIOD. 
SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS 
TABLE 4.2 
RENT REVIEW SUMMARY STATISTICS 
ONTARIO, 1976-1984 
UNITS AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE IN MONTHLY RENTS AVERAGE. MONTHLY RENTS 
DEALT REQUESTED GRANTED DIFFERENCE REQUES'TED 
WITH ($) (%) ($) (%) (%) (2) (S$) Sa) 
131,455 39.55 19507 25.30 12.6 56.3 240.31 226.06 
39,219 39.52 18.4 26.85 125 47.2 254.30 241.63 
40,949 34.35 15.8 21.09 O77 62.9 251.76 238.50 
18,370 36.74 17.4 23.65 112 55.3 247.89 234.80 
19,469 33.75 14¢3 25.25 1027 33.7 269.76 261.26 
42°377 39.55 1Sa7 29. 60 rie 43-6 291.46 281.51 
82,651 54.04 19.3 41.16 1427 502 334.04 B@1216 
127,812 62.77 20.9 42.45 Taso 47.9 363.10 342.78 
106,472 63.38 19.7 33.91 10.6 86.9 385.11 355.64 








NOTES: 1. 1979 IS FOR JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 31; 1979-80 IS FOR SEPTEMBER 1, 1979 TO MARCH 31, 


2. REFERS TO THE PERCENTAGE THAT REQUESTED EXCEEDED GRANTED. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM ANNUAL REPORTS, RENT REVIEW PROGRAM, 1976-1979; 
ANNUAL REPORTS, RESIDENTIAL TENANCY COMMISSION, 1979-1984. 
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1980. LATER FIGURES ARE FOR 12 MONTH PERIONS, APRIL TO MARCH 31. 


TABLE 4.3 
AVERAGE MONTHLY RENTS (1) 
FOR PERIODS OF CONSTRUCTION 
ONTARIO AND THE CMA'S, 1981 





RENTS FOR UNITS BUILT PERCENTAGE 
REGION TOTAL BEFORE 1976 AFTER 1975 DIFFERENCE 
ONTARIO 284 20 326 17.69 
HAMILTON 263 258 301 16.67 
KITCHENER 260 253 sila 27,92 
LONDON 267 256 320 25.00 
OSHAWA 303 296 330 11.49 
OTTAWA 305 295 374 Pos Ths! 
ST. CATHARINES (2) 240 235 24h 17.87 
SUDBURY 235 232 285 22.84 
THUNDER BAY Px) 269 295 9.67 
TORONTO 317 309 By 20e yt 
WINDSOR Zo 244 Zo 34.84 





NOTES: 1. REFERS TO GROSS RENT INCLUDING HEATING AND UTILITY PAYMENTS. 
2. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 
SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. SEE ALSO APPENDIX C. 


TABLE 4.4 
AVERAGE MONTHLY RENTS (1) 
BY HOUSEHOLD INCOME (2) 
FOR PERIODS OF CONSTRUCTION 
ONTARIO, 1981 





HOUSEHOLD RENTS FOR UNITS BUILT PERCENTAGE 
INCOME TOTAL BEFORE 1976 AFTER 1975 DIFFERENCE 
0-5,000 212 aut 218 335 3Y" 
5,000-10,000 218 29 210 — at 
10,000-15,000 272 266 SIs) LZ sO 
15,000-20,000 295 288 349 21518 
20,000-25,000 315 306 374 20D 6 Oe 
25,000 PLUS 361 349 420 20.34 
TOTAL 284 207 326 17.69 


i 


NOTES: 1. REFERS TO GROSS RENTS INCLUDING HEATING AND UTILITY PAYMENTS. 
2. REFERS TO 1980 PRETAX HOUSEHOLD INCOME. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. SEE ALSO APPENDIX C. 
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TABLE 4.5 
RENTS BY AGE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD 
FOR PERIODS OF CONSTRUCTION 





ONTARIO,. 1981 

AGE OF 

HOUSEHOLD RENTS BY PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION (1) - DIFFERENCE 
HEAD ALL UNITS BEFORE 1976 AFTER 1975 % (2) 
15-24 275 265 334 26.04 
25-44 308 298 377 26.51 
45-64 286 280 337 20.36 
65 PLUS 226 230 206 -10.43 
ALL HOUSEHOLDS 284 277 326 17.69 





NOTES: 1. FOR MID-1981 MONTHLY RENTS INCLUDING HEATING AND UTILITIES. 


2. THE % THAT RENTS IN POST-75 UNITS ARE GREATER THAN PRE-76. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. SEE APPENDIX C. 


TABLE 4.6 
DISTRIBUTION OF RENTED UNITS 
BY PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION 
AND AGE OF HOUSEHOLD HEAD 


ONTARIO, 1981 

AGE OF 

HOUSEHOLD UNITS CONSTRUCTED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
HEAD (1) BEFORE 1976 AFTER 1975 BEFORE 1976 AFTER 1975 
US ae, 14,990 1,625 90.22 9.78 
20-24 MBS) SHAS) 22,165 85.93 14.07 
DO=29) 170,690 27,625 86.07 SOS 
30-34 25; DDO 18,760 87.00 13.00 
BS=59 197,990 11,450 87.48 WG sy 
40-44 57,050 8,275 acs: 12.67 
45-49 50,110 6,960 87.80 1, PAU 
50-54 50,750 5,825 89.70 10.30 
SS, 50,755 5,420 90.35 9.65 
60-64 A515 6,705 Bia 2713 
65 PLUS 159,600 31,600 83.47 16.53 
ALL HOUSEHOLDS 940,835 146,410 86.53 13.47 


NOTE: 1. HOUSEHOLD HEAD REFERS TO THE PERSON OR ONE OF THE PERSONS IN 
THE HOUSEHOLD WHO PAYS THE RENT. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. SEE ALSO APPENDIX C. 
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TABLE 4.7 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RENT INCREASES (1) 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 
ONTARIO'S CMA'S, 1982-1984 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
OCT. 1981-82 (%) OCT. 1982-83 (%) OCT. 1983-84 (%) 
CMA REG.  UNREG. TOTAL REG. UNREG. TOTAL REG. UNREG. TOTAL 
a ar ee 
HAMILTON 8.3 10.6 8.6 -- -- -- Ted S553 6.1 
KITCHENER 9.8 WAI) 10.2 6.6 Bell 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.6 
LONDON 8.8 1237 10.0 4.9 4.3 Ani) 5.7 3.8 5.0 
OSHAWA so7/ 18.9 13.6 -- -- 6.4 eT 4.8 6.9 
OTTAWA 8.2 17.8 10.0 8.2 8.8 8.3 4.0 laa 4.9 
ST. CATHARINES (2) 121 NRO 3.1 4.0 3.6 4.0 6.4 9.2 6.9 
SUDBURY 7.0 18.4 10.1 ee 12.9 Te 4.1 -- 4.0 
THUNDER BAY 7 33 8.1 ea 7.0 10.0 823 6.0 8.8 Woe 
TORONTO 17 50 16.8 m.38 6.3 5.8 6.2 5.4 5.7 5.5 
WINDSOR 3.9 Gal: 4.8 7.0 al UAL WO. MiSs rez 
UNWEIGHTED AVERAGE 8.8 13.9 10.0 6.4 3 6.6 6.3 Us: 6.6 
COEFFICIENT OF 
VARIATION (3) 0.3 OSS 0.3 0.2 0.4 Oe2 0.2 0.6 0.4 
ee A ee eS SS 
NOTES: 1. FOR TWO-BEDROOM UNITS IN BUILDINGS OF SIX OR MORE UNITS. 
2. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 
3. COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION EQUALS STANDARD DEVIATION + AVERAGE. 
SOURCE: CMHC SPECIAL SURVEY, VARIOUS YEARS AS PROVIDED BY MMAH. 
TABLE 4.8 
6 MONTH PERCENTAGE RENT INCREASES 
BY REGULATORY STATUS 
TORONTO CMA, 1982-1984 
NUMBER OF BEDROOMS 
BACHELOR ONE TWO THREE 


REG. UNREG. TOTAL REG. UNREG. TOTAL REG. UNREG. TOTAL REG. UNREG. TOTAL 


1982 APRIL foe 10.5 5.5 Sol” lied Sued Bh Bel Os. 6.5 7ONei 0. 6 ee 
OCT. Spa naa Pa 5.3 S04, 3 4.9 a Ry 5.4 Cy Bameig A 6.2 

1983 APRIL De ees Ng 2.5 Beleg 4). 6 3592 ek) Orie 360 3,5 sine 3.0 
ocT. aot "0.5 way aeoee 22) 362 ao 1y wee) 2.8 3.1 7a 4 2.9 

1984 APRIL cy led as 3.5 Sy Oe a 2.8 ie Oop pe 2.3 27 ee On 9 204 
OCT. 5 ase | ee BGs 201 au eee Pa eee a3 Ao eas aA De 

ocT. 1981-2 

OCT. 1984 Dein dade yp ls Re SG 5 ae oo ot 26. se 26.7) 26.01 

6 MONTH AVG. 3.7 3.9 ey, oi he ST 3.9 S58» eye dent 3.9 oe Ao ant 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION age mer bat Per Wakiye ree lag 13 irae? cb Last sheer ea 2.4 


NOTES: 1. BASED ON UNITS IN PRIVATELY INITIATED BUILDINGS WITH 6 OR MORE UNITS; EXCLUDING 
BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED WITHIN 6 MONTHS OF THE SURVEY. 
2. RENTS COMPOUNDED YEARLY. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION, RENTAL APARTMENT VACANCY 
SURVEYS, TORONTO CMA, VARIOUS ISSUES 
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TABLE 4.9 
LENGTH OF TENURE 
HOUSEHOLDS OCCUPYING PRE-1976 UNITS (1) 
THAT RENTED FOR LESS THAN $750 
ONTARIO AND THE CMA'S, 1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 

LESS THAN l-2 3-5 6 YEARS 
REGION 1 YEAR YEARS YEARS OR MORE 
a en ora ane em eee ee 
ONTARIO 29.6 25.1 21.8 23.4 
HAMILTON 28.4 25.2 22.3 23.0 
KITCHENER 34.6 26.2 20.2 19.0 
LONDON 35.6 24.5 20.1 19.8 
OSHAWA 32.6 26.6 20.5 20.3 
OTTAWA 31.3 24.7 21.2 22.8 
ST. CATHARINES (2) 32.8 24.8 21.1 21.3 
SUDBURY 32.6 25.9 19.3 22.3 
THUNDER BAY 35.1 25.2 20.3 19.4 
TORONTO 24.8 25.4 23.6 26.2 
WINDSOR 31.1 23.6 21.4 23.8 


NOTES: 1. ESTIMATES INCLUDE PRE-1976 SOCIALLY-ASSISTED RENTAL HOUSING. 
2. INCLUDING NIAGARA. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. 


TABLE 4.10 
HOUSEHOLDS OCCUPYING PRE-1976 UNITS(1) 
PERCENTAGE OF ALL TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 
WITH SAME TENURE LENGTH AND INCOME 
ONTARIO, 1981 


INOOME (2) UNDER 1 YEAR 1-2 YEARS 3-5 YEARS TOTAL (3) 
a a an ES eee Stic e anes. 5). Aner s,s AR PAC ie ae ad 5s 2 
0-5,000 85.2 81.8 81.4 85.6 
5,000-10,000 83.0 79.1 77.8 84.7 
10,000-15,000 82.9 83.8 88.4 86.9 
15,000-20,000 80.7 82.3 89.4 85.9 
20, 000-25 ,000 75.9 80.4 89.6 84.1 
25,000 PLUS 68.2 73.2 86.0 80.0 
ALL INCOME GROUPS 79.2 79.5 85.3 84.2 


_ rr eee 


NOTES: 1. EXCLUDING HOUSEHOLDS PAYING NO RENT OR $750 PLUS. 
2. REFERS TO 1980 PRETAX HOUSEHOLD INCOME. 
3. INCLUDING TENANTS WITH TENURE LENGTHS LONGER THAN 5 YEARS. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS; SEE APPENDIX C. 
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TABLE 4.11 
INCIDENCE OF TEN2ZNT CROWDING (1) 
ONTARIO AND THE CMA'S, 1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 
ALL TENANT HOUSEHOLDS IN UNITS BUILT 
REGION HOUSEHOLDS BEFORE 1976 AFTER 1975 DIFFERENCE 
Ba Pe St Vee Tae et) a ee ee 
ONTARIO Bia Bez BesPe -31.3 
HAMILTON its} thes) Dey 40.0 
KITCHENER 1.9 19 estes -15.8 
LONDON 1.0 Sel O72 -36.4 
OSHAWA ez NO 2.0 100.0 
OTTAWA led: 1.6 a ee (0) -37.5 
ST. CATHARINES (2) 1.4 Ws} 1 es) 15.4 
SUDBURY 2.3 2.4 EO -58.3 
THUNDER BAY Zee 2.6 0.6 -76.9 
TORONTO 4.6 Ararh 326 -23.4 
WINDSOR 1.4 6 0.9 -43.8 
ae 
NOTES: 1. CROWDING ESTIMATES BASED ON MORE THAN 1 PERSON PER MAJOR ROOM. NOT 
COUNTED AS ROOMS ARE BATHROOMS, HALLS, ETC. ESTIMATES EXCLUDE UNITS 
WITH 6 OR MORE ROOMS DUE TO AGGREGATION. 
2. INCLUDES NIAGARA. 
SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. SEE ALSO APPENDIX ee 
TABLE 4.12 
INCIDENCE OF TENANT CROWDING (1), (2) 
BY HOUSEHOLD INCOME, FOR PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION 
ONTARIO, 1981 
(PERCENTAGE ) 
HOUSEHOLD /NINE: HOUSEHOLDS IN UNITS BUILT 
INCOME HOUSEHOLDS BEFORE 1976 AFTER 1975 DIFFERENCE 
ee ine ere ee Ae a yg ee ee eS 
0-5,000 Sie Bee Died -25.0 
5,000-10,000 ES 20 Wee -40.0 
10,000-15,000 DT 2.8 1.6 -42.9 
15,000-20,000 Shall 32 Des) -28.1 
20,000-25,000 4.0 Aya! Adat\ -44.2 
25,000 PLUS “ial a3 368 -23.3 
ALL INCOME GROUPS sheik Be Des Pe -31.3 
COFF. OF VARIATION 0.24 0.25 0.30 -- 


ee SSS ee 


NOTES: 1. ESTIMATES EXCLUDE HOUSEHOLDS OF 6 OR MORE PERSONS DUE TO AGGREGATION. 
2. CROWDING ESTIMATES BASED ON MORE THAN 1 PERSON PER MAJOR ROOM. NOT 
COUNTED AS ROOMS ARE BATHROOMS, HALLS, EIC. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. SEE ALSO APPENDIX C. 
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TABLE 4.13 
INCIDENCE OF TENANT OVERHOUSING (1),(2) 
BY HOUSEHOLD INCOME, FOR PERIODS OF CONSTRUCTION 
ONTARIO, 1981 
( PERCENTAGE ) 


UNITS BY PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME ALL UNITS BEFORE 1976 AFTER 1975 DIFFERENCE 
eS ee a ee ee ee 
0-5,000 29.4 29.6 24.6 -16.9 
5,000-10,000 31.0 32.4 22.0 —32.1 
10,000-15,000 36.3 B65 34.5 = Sa0) 
15,000-20,000 38.3 37.8 42.4 12.2 
20,000-25,000 39.4 38.6 43.9 b3e7 
25,000 PLUS 45.0 44.3 48.4 9.3 
ALL HOUSEHOLDS Sil 37.1 See 0.3 
COEF .OF VARIATION 0.14 0.13 0.27 -- 


NOTES: 1. ESTIMATES EXCLUDE HOUSEHOLDS OF 6 OR MORE PERSONS DUE TO AGGREGATION. 
2. ESTIMATES ARE BASED ON HOUSEHOLDS OCCUPYING UNITS WHICH HAD A TOTAL OF 
MAJOR ROOMS GREATER THAN THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE HOUSEHOLDS PLUS 2. 
THIS MAY BE MORE APPROPRIATE FOR SMALLER HOUSEHOLDS. FOR EXAMPLE, A 
SINGLE PERSON HOUSEHOLD WOULD BE CONSIDERED OVERCROWDED IF THEY OCCUPIED A 
UNIT WITH MORE ROOMS THAN A TYPICAL ONE BEDROOM APARTMENT. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. SEE ALSO APPENDIX C. 


TABLE 4.14 
TENANT HOUSEHOLDS WITH $750 PLUS RENTS(1) 
BY HOUSEHOLD SIZE AND INCOME (2) 
ONTARIO, 1981 


(PERCENTAGE ) 

HOUSEHOLD HOUSEHOLD INCOME (S000 's) ALL 

SIZE 0-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20-25 25 PLUS HOUSEHOLDS 
re ee CE SN SE 
1 PERSON Oa, 0.7 0.8 0.8 120 2e2 0.9 
2 PERSONS 1a? let LG 0.9 ilps PSE! 1.4 
3 PERSONS eke 1S 2 Ieil 5 11 3.2 1.9 
4 PERSONS hey O=7 ikea y 1.9 1.5 3.5 De2 
5 PERSONS 255 1.9 1.8 13 2.0 4.1 2e7 
6 OR MORE 4.6 Vel 1.8 16 2 S23 3.4 
PERSONS 
ALL Taal 0.8 120 Teel Pe2 2.9 1.5 
HOUSEHOLDS 


—_—_—_—e—————————————— EE" 


NOTES: 1. BASED ON ALL UNITS RENTING FOR $750 PLUS IN MID-1981. SEE 
APPENDIX C FOR CLASSIFICATIONS BY PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION. 
2. REFERS TO 1980 PRETAX HOUSEHOLD INCOMES. 


SOURCE: DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. 
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APPENDIX A: ONTARIO DATA SOURCES 


This appendix briefly discusses some of the significant 
features of four data sources. First, the census is compared 
COUCH EsSUrVeY.-othis.Usifoltowed bytan citline of somelof 
the strengths and limitations of CMHC's Apartment Vacancy Rate 
Survey. The appendix then briefly describes Environics' HOMES 
Survey. Responses to policy questions are listed as examples 
of the type of data small sample surveys such as HOMES can 


provide to fill in some of the gaps left by the other surveys. 
Al UHIEE and the Census, Compared 


Sracistucs (Canada Sconductsitbothytiney.census and HIFE 
surveys. These surveys are perhaps the most extensive and 
widely used sources of information about Canadian households. 
MoSitriempiricdalk, Stadaies eithaty examinesiOntanlo'’s -requlated 
tenancies employ the HIFE survey which was produced every 
other year until 1982 when it became an annual survey. Fallis 
Ment), iron (IIS ye piace (1987), ond Miron and CuLlingwoctn 
(1983VealelPibase 'thetm empirrvcal *frndings eas*to» the attord— 
abi ivy tandemistributionalwertects "or ‘rent regulation on the 
Care es Clan er. 

HRRE rasi two princapa lb advantagesrover lene census.) The 
PrestiistthateHilPre tre lrest on trained  interviewersyto collect 
rmrormationre-Thiststrvey method ranFikely ow provider fairby 
acm ater ies DONS eSkESt nice CON RIS Om ont tie Coane Toh yome 
respondent may be cleared up by the interviewer. The census 
rs? ton the otherehand, a selr-adminirstered survey. the ccost 
of employing interviewers for such an extensive survey is a 


prohipbeing, factor. To what extent census accuracy suffers 1s 
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uncertain. CMHC is presently preparing a comparison of the 
two data bases as part of their research work into the mid- 
and long-term need for housing assistance. 

A second advantage in using HIFE is related to the study 
of rent regulation. Unlike the. census, HIFE asks respondents 
whethere their rents were subsidized and inedoing souadsbow 
researchers to separate privately and publicly supplied rental 
housing"=-"the latter not being subject to reptarequ latin. 
HoweveryspKroblems exist. with, the HIE odetins t bons ot 
subsidized. Surveys conducted prior to 1978 asked tenants if 
their rents were subsidized by the government or their 
employers (for example, a superintendent who paid reduced 
rents on account of work preformed). For 1978 ‘and later this 
category was broadened to include tenants receiving assistance 
From relatives. 

Miron jand Cullingworth (L983) say, that the percentage of 
households falling within the subsidized category rose from 
about 4 per cent.of all tenantumousehnoabLds inyl076, tou. per 
cent. in, 1978) because of thejwader Gefimitionass+. lines lo 76 figure 
appears: to significantl yeunderstate theanumberro ft socially- 


assisted tenant households.2 The 1978 figure is more in line 


with estimates presented in Section 4. However, if, as Miron 
and Cul Tingworth suggest, muchy ot sthise 1icresnceaaeudue’ to 
subsidies from relatives this category may contain more house- 
holds who are renting on the open market than living in 
social ly-assisted) housing. AC whe. Sane. ie Sn one nO tahoe 


is Personal Communication, John Engeland, Research Division, 
CMHG, Muuner Ls 5%. 

ee MMAH (1983) reports 89,075 geared-to-income units in 1976 
Ia 26 Pel Cent or ene OccuprTed rental wunatrs. 
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socially-assisted units may have been included in the 
unsubsidized category or coverage errors may exist. 

The census, on the other hand, provides no information 
concerning socially-assisted tenant households. However, CMHC 
and MMAH maintain some statistics on these groups. Combining 
these data sources appear to be the most promising way of 
separating these two sectors. | 

Other tattmibutes of fthe CHL PE Gsurvey include! tthat; doe to 
its\ismaliler sample size,® thetHIlFh statistics Aneemade cavai b= 
able with a shorter processing delay. Moreover, because this 
survey isiconducted! ewery! two "years, *trmes studies are 
facanti tatked,| nhHowevensuHeIFEn de Cirrittons sandec lascifiications 
have often been changed between survey years. 

Ad wsadviarcta GeCim USivig’e HIFE* is tthat tits*samnp letsize-is 
small relative to the census. While the censusy long=—form 
guest ionnarse is distr routed! tol “n= seneuscholds, HIFE “covers 
betweeneltin 200°%and@1 in 700 Howseholds depending upon senhe 
region: 

Statistics Canada recommends that no weighted counts 

be released which are based ona sample of less than 

HO 0sfoObiser WV ateionse Tht scoul.d-*correspond toO* a 

weighted teounts tof from 720 7000% toy 70,000 households. 

(Ma ren= and’ Cul’ Pirgworth, L983, ~.° 133) 

Thus, while HIFE may provide acceptable estimates for 
pHovance-witde Condiitions7 Sstimates,that vinvo lve further 
considerable disaggregation by rent, income and period of 
construction, for example, may not be relied on to provide 
accurate regional estimates. The census allows for much sf liner 
divisions such as those provided in Appendix C. A description 


of census sample reliability is given in that appendix. Other 
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limitations apparénty in yHprey. butundt! foundein the census 


include: 


HIFE does not contain estimates of Neath oe ara ity 
payments which are not included in the rent. The Survey 
asks whether or not mMeating, te inckuded but no dol lar 
amount is requested. Ens) wesultsvan dower rented 
Shelter cost estimates and consequently lower afforda— 
ability estimates as well as uneven treatment of tenant 
households. Inv Using (Che HIFE data, CMHC (19934) 
attempted to adjust for these problems and made an 
al’lowance of [5 per ‘cent for heating. costs when not 
included in the rent. However, other separate utility 
expenses such as water and electric bills were not consi- 
dered. 

Published data do not include high income households in 
order to maintain confidentiality. 

Actual rents over a set limit’ are not reported. Instead, 
the number of households paying the set limit on and 
above are assigned that limit. Moreover, ithissameunt has 
.cp4, varied. from .survey -to SUEVCY. 1 ePag example ,Oin 1976 
the ceiling ‘wasemo0G, jin 198054 465.0. cand, it 19 82,4 S800. 
HIFE did not provide information on the condition of 


dwellings in the surveys conducted in the 1970's. 


CMHC Rental Apartment Vacancy Survey 


Every April and October, CMHC collects vacancy and rent 


data for major Canadian urban centres. In Ontario, 24. census 


areas are now covered by the survey. Information is gathered 


by questioning the owners or managers of buildings containing 
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6 Or more units. For survey purposes CMHC defines vacancies 
esPUunittsewniichware) avalrlable” for “immediate rental’ and 
Oliysioally sunweccupied at “Che~ time of enumeration. A 


discussion of some of the strengths and limitations follow. 


Possible Limitations 


One limitation is that because the survey pertains to 
Mid tapitesnental buildings of-6 "or More" tunrts “rey may not be 
indicative of the overall rental market. Some measure of 
representation can be gained by comparing the universes? 
surveyed in April 1981 with the census estimates of occupied 
tenant dwellings, although this overstates the representation 
as unocecupled units should"betadded to the census estimates. 
For the province's CMAs representation tended to vary with 
Cile5s1 ZeGrang inOadwom 2s “percent *in*=Thunder "Bay to" 59° per 
cent in Toronto. The unweighted average for the 10 CMA's was 
ASI perteeneso Other eiings being “equal,” these *figqures™ suggest 
that the’ survey is* a®more “accurate indicator’ of~overall market 
eondit#ons? in@ the’ larger’ cities: 

Abt Assoed ates? (1960 Po provide’ an -indicatron “or "the 
possible differences In “the “availability of SUunVeyed.-and 
unsurveyed untts. “This paper discusses a pilot study which 
estimated the vacancy rate’ for structures* of less™*than’ 6 units 
inebast York. = Foresmaller buitdrngs’, a-v.9F per cent vacancy 
ratetwas"found: for Structures with o-or-more unNTts**<the rate 
was "0.6. rhe "difference; 4which is not™ statistical ly signifi- 
Gant Yitends 4t6 “Conftirm’that the VEMHC vacancy races “ate 
indicative of the overall rental markets in the larger cities. 


3% SEauns A ror det inet on . 
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A second possible difficulty is that CMHC excludes some 
units which are being painted, cleaned or repaired (if held 
off the market longer than a set number of days). CMHC (1980) 
reports that fonr.Metno Toronto sin oboe. CMC's, dou itedta on 
yielded ia 0.7 per cent rate. |) A broader derinition incorpor- 
ating units being painted etc. resulted in a 1.1 per cent rate 
while a gross vacancy rate encompassing all unoccupied units 
produced a rate of 1.7 per cent. 

Another limitation occurs because vacant units do not 
represent .all available units. CMHC reportedly, estimated that 
in, Metro, Toronto, between. 8,000 and, bOp000 apartment units 
change tenants every month, but are not counted in the survey 
because they are never actually vacant.4 

However, the above two problems are perhaps more a matter 
Of -inberpretation.. That pie, .waAcancwerabes provide one measure 
Of, the, availability, of rental punits., Another way,,of assessing 
availability is to. look at classified advertisements for 
rental accommodations, .;Table+A.l.provideselistings, taken from 
an Ottawa newspaper. Apartments; to». share, ; houses?) ton renthand 
apartment sublets made up half the advertised units, but would 
not have been counted in the survey. Still, such units may be 
more frequently advertised than vacant apartment units which 
may only. require, as sign ona thes busi ding: 

Considernings the  wemaining .hiustinosys 4) isin ideieant 
percentage would also be missing from the CMHC estimates. Lt 
the, rooms florea rent. weme aprdidau.i.l yy. din homes sand a omaslal 
buildings, only 37 per cent of the advertised units could have 


shown up in the CMHC estimates. For those, many would have 


4. TOrOnLoMS tapy Avloust .25;, ehIG34 


Le 


changed hands without actually becoming vacant, especially in 


a tight rental market. 


TABLE A 1 


OTTAWA RENTAL LISTINGS 
DECEMBER 6, “f9s3 


Type of Rental Number Percentage 
Bachelors I Zed 
One bedroom 40 Die 
Two bedroom 66 en 
Three bedroom 22 5.0 
Furnished apartments iS 3.0 
Apartments to share oe ja se, 
Apartment sublets 50 il eat 
Rooms 2) ILS: 
Duplexes 13 Sad 6) 
Houses 114 20a! 
TQtet 436 100-50 
CMHC Vacancies 160 Olen 


SOURCE: The tOitttawacsCitizen, December.6, 19833! ‘as’ *found “in 
same, December 21, 1983. 

wether idiret teultys may Parvse aut- "the “events which 
depress shie ‘sSuppt yor vacant Unt tsvaksonacl-to™ increase tite 
supply of alternative rental dwellings. Toronto Alderman, June 
Rowlands “says: "At present [1982], it ‘is even more misleading 
[CMHC survey] because, under the pressure of recession, many 
more homeowners are renting out apartments in their homes."> 

Puna Pivy, *thée@ vacancy estimates to not” provide” a measure 
of the duration that units remain unoccupied. Is a particular 
vacaney irate (themes Set Br lairgeiniimber ore units wireh are 
vacant for a brief time or a small number of units which stay 


empty for long periods because they are hard to rentrT.” CMHE 


provides these estimates only for newer Conacs 


= Tord. 
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Due to such limitations, Rowlands believes that "it is 
diffdowlit to tpl aw iwithesuchla survey, andl phicras becoming 
increasingly important as public dollars become scarcer."6 
Lawyer and housing analyst, David Greenspan adds that "when 
CMHC reports a tight rental market, even though the market is 


not tight, tenants become scared to movel"/ 


Strengths 


While somewhat limited by their terms of reference, the 
CMHC surveys still have much to recommend them as a tool of 
housing analysis. Stanbury and’ Vertinsky (1985, ° p. 6-86) 
point out that "the data on vacancy rates in Canada generally 
is far) better than’it is inithe united States, for example". 


Among the strengths of the surveys are that: 


a they are cost-effective in that the high concentration of 
Owners/managers among larger buildings hold down survey 
expenses; 

- Similarly, the lower cost associated with enumerating 
large buildings allows better survey coverage per dollar 
Spent. The sample size relative to the sample population 
is very high and should consequently result in accurate 
estimates; 

= because the surveys are conducted nationally, inter- 
pbov incial, eompazisons scan) be mader 

- also because of the detailed regional disaggregation 
trends in local markets can be assessed; 


6. Ibid’ 
7. Lbid;, 


= the frequency of the surveys enables housing analysts to 
monitor time trends; 

= eclalssairveation= = by¥bui lding Size ‘and numberof bedrooms 
provides useful information concerning changes in demand 
and supply; 

= estimates are also classified™5by age” of the building and 
bhuetorovideluntormation on absorption rates (the rent up 
time for newer units); 

= figures are provided for combined publicly and privately 


Pnasts ated Mun its* 


These estimates may be of considerable help to developers 
and Lownenmeht naholannmimgtaxew units -- particularly the 
absoupmbomerates whieh indicate what costs may be incurred 
before new buildings are fully rented. The surveys may also 
assieweloca WipWannersein judging whether existing zoning 
by lawomeparticularnily density restwections, are app eomn tate 
Givemethelicirreniitental situation. As noted in Ehe- text, 
mun tera diqovernmentserely on the surveys when deciding on 
condominium conversion proposals. 


Moreover, while the estimates do not necessarily reflect 


conditions in the overall rental market, changes in apartment 
vacaneyairabes? lameitlikely, teoSind¥Ycoate overall market patterns. 
That is because “any significant trends -1n apartment building 
viicancytrate’s mayliresult in spillover effects FO eitids eSs eia 
small buildings and near substitutes such as basement 
apartments in detached houses. [In addLulon, ithe same orces 
which act upon the vacancy rates in large buildings may also 


be present in the market for smaller buildings. 
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However, to the extent that the different subsectors vary 
and because the supply of near substitutes may increase if the 
rental market tightens, the CMHC figures provide only a rough 
indication, of rental conditions andsare bikelyitovbesbiased 
downward when the rental market is tight and upward when there 


1S an over-supply of rental units. 


A.3 The HOMES Survey 


Environics, (1984). recently initiated HOMES nea tthrice 
yearly |survey:of housing «markets trends) -insOntario'ts ten 
langesit aon tare sg The: tsamp 1] enw izeriisiekre l aittiiue ly. sirailtt 
(approximately 5,000 households are enumerated by telephone) 
but it has the advantage of providing up-to-date statistics 
taidlored rohcawtentst acedis: Househotdstere classified by 
tenure. Environics note that tenants are slightly under- 
represented which is consistent with most telephone surveys. 

In the December HOMES survey, respondents were asked a 
number of  poliey-rehated questions: The responses are 
provided in Table A.2. These statistics provide an example of 


the kind of guestions that large surveys do not address due to 


the time and costs involved, 


TABLE | As2 


POLECY »RESPONSESs (PERCENTAGE THAT SA ID, YES) 


Tenants Owners Rotrawd 

dy Home ownership is an 

excellent investment 85 95 9] 
mp Rent control ‘shouldbe 

abolished. 13 el, 18 
a Government should use tax 

dollars to encourage the 

construction of new rental 

housing. 74 59 64 
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4. Government should use tax 
dollars PEO protect 
homeowners from high 
interest rates. aah 


5% The federal government is 
doing a Good) job for 
providing affordable 


housing. 19 
6. Government should use tax 

dollars to help people 

buy their first home. 6 3 
rae Your local government is 


doing a good job of 
providing affordable 


housing. 26 
Ss Rent control should 

cover all rental housing. a3 
9% Government should use tax 


do. Pars to: assist 
homeowners to f£1x up 
their homes. Spl 


POL tGovernment Ti sitdo ing’ ta 
good job of providing 
housing for low-income 
people. 34 


Vinee lne .out Laing rnecustry. 
rsu doing da fgoodyiob, of 
providing affordable 
housing. y 


12. There is a serious 
shortage of affordable 


HOuUSTHG™in Ontario. 73 
13. Condominium ownership 

is an excellent 

investment. 26 


PMePisine’ province bal 
government is doing 
augocdejobmof providing 
affordable housing. 22 


5% Government should use 
more “tax ‘dollars: ‘to 


provide rental housing 
for low-income people. vit 


SOURCE: HOMES Study, Environics (1984) 
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APPENDIX B: GLOSSARY 


This, list contains. many of the terms used. in.the text. A 
further discussion of the terms used in the census is provided 
in Statistics Canada's 1981 Census Dictionary (Catalogue 99- 
20) Laing 
Apartments: Apartment units in a building that has less than 
five storeys refers to dwelling units ina triplex, quadruplex 
Or a dwelling unit in a non-residential budal dingror dim) atvhouse 
that has been converted into rental units. Statistics Canada 
warns that this variable may be subject to potentially signi- 
fFicant response error. FOr @xXamp-lhew rv tives en uma tissihawe 
frequently been classified as row houses or semi-detached. 
Apartments in buildings with five or more storeys are believed 
to, beyrelatively accurate, 

Census Agglomeration (CA): The main labour market area of an 
urbanized core (or continuously built-up area) having between 
10,000 and 99,999 population. 

Census Family: A husband and a wife (with or without children 
who have never married, regardless of age) or a single parent, 
regardless of marital status, with one or more children (who 
have never married, regardless of age) living in the same 
dwelling. For census purposes, persons living in a common-law 
arrangement are considered as married, regardless of their 
legal marital status: 

Census Metropolitan Area (CMA): Thegmain labor market! area 
of an urbanized core with a population of: 100,000 or more. 
CMAs,are ‘created bY Statistics Canadauandwane compransed of 
municipalities completely or partly inside the urbanized core; 


and mMunmedpalities Af either 40 nes cent of 'the employed 
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labour force living in the municipality works in the core or 

at least 25 per cent of the employed labour force working in 

the municipality lives in the urbanized core. 

Dwetdangss  FInmthisspaper* dwellings’ referrto private occupied 

dwellings which are permanent residences. These are made up 

ofiseparete Sets ofl liv img: quatterstwrth pravateientrances 

FGRomiioutsitdeo ot from a common’ nari; - lobby, “vestibule "or 

stairway inside the building. 

Family Households: Refers to households that contain at least 

one census family (i.e., persons living in the same dwelling 

who have a husband-wife or parent-never-married child 

relationship). 

Head of the Household: See maintainer. 

Headehi plika te Wet hel percentagebor the ipopulatton “(usual by 

within a certain age group) that headed households. 

Household: See private household. 

Income:?. Income refers to the total pre-tax income earned by 

adibhousehovéemembershlS yearstorrol der. foinetcatendareyedsL 

preceding the census enumeration is used. For example, the 

1981 census lists estimates for incomes earned in 1980. This 

vane bite Jinediide's ® the tstim? of réeeipts* from the fo blowing 

sources; 

= total wages and salaries 

= net non-farm self-employment income 

= net farm self-employment income 

= family allowances 

Be old age security pensions, quaranteed income supplements, 
and benefits from Canada or Quebec Pension Plan 

= benefits from unemployment insurance 


a other income from government sources 
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- dividends, interest and other investment income 
- retirement pensions, Superannuation and annuities, and 
other money income. 

Households are asked to report 1980 incomes exclusive of 
family allowances. These are derived from the information on 
number of children etc. and added to income. Not included in 
total income are the following: 

- income received by immigrants prior to their arrival in 

Canada, 
~ lump-sum payments upon retirement, through annuities, 

inheritance, etc. 

(See Statistics Canada, 99-901, pp. 19-26) 
Length of Tenure: This.waniables refers to ethe«periodsof 
continuous occupancy. of a present dwelling by the person 
responsible for household payments. Respondents are asked to 
report onhy £ulliyears jf oecupanay, OX Ce pDityeroOumel esSetihanall 
year. 

Lone-Parent Household: See Single-Parent Household 
Maintainer: The household maintainer refers to the person or 
one of the persons, in the household who pays the rentofor the 
dwelling. This varies from the household head in E harttel twiks 
determined by rental payments rather than relationship within 
the household. The two are: likelyeto, bejathensameyamy most 
cases. Possible exceptions include the situation in which 
parents and children share the housing expenses. 

Major Payments: Refers to owner households’ payments including 
elect npentivs, sod lywoaspalccads-Iweed‘onLether fuels, water and 
other municipal services, monthly mortgage payments, and 


DEreperey.) taxes. 
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Natural Increase: A change in population size over a given 
period as a result of the difference between the numbers of 
births and deaths. 

Non=Fam Pil ytiouseho hOieGReters eo 4one* person who Dives ‘alone rn 
a private ldwettliiarg »Sorvto a-*group of-"*persons who occupy 4 
private dwelling and do not constitute a census family. See 
family household. 

PEIVavemn Susehold:s Refers to a person or group of persons 
(other than foreign residents) who occupy a dwelling and do 
not have a usual place of residence elsewhere in Canada. A 
private household may consist of: a famEeryeoroup wittir or 
without lodgers and employees; two or more families sharing a 
dwelling; a group of unrelated persons; or one person living 
alone. The number of private households equals the number of 
occupied private dwellings. 

RegqullanMathtenance: PhitSeremenr stor aparnting).9 TPurnace 
cleaning, etc. 

Rent: Gross monthly rent refers to the total average monthly 
paymembse made: .by ar howsehold-sinieorderm*tomsecuremshSbkter: 
Included rane payments«fori.eleetricity, heating, water and 
other municipal services. These payments are either part of 
Che weacweade rent Mandwatheretore included automatically or 
captured by a separate guestion dealing with extra payments 
made over the previous year. The 12 month period is necessary 
to average in seasonal payments for heating etc. Rents are 
For iMay vou Wune or the census > year. 

Re pads: Manion ‘repairs ancglude defective plum biangivor 


electrical wiring and structural repains to walls, floors, 


ceilings, etc. Minor repairs include missing or loose floor 
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tiles, »bracks, (/orushingies)) defectinieestensseunai Ying tor 
Siding, etc. 

Rooms (major): Not counted as rooms, for census purposes, are 
bathrooms, halls,,vestibules and rooms used ‘solely for 
business. Bathrooms are, instead, counted separately. 
SettlementhSizess «<Refersyibowehe yeonsushed ageifivest bons iog 
regions by population size and density. 

Single-Parent Household: This variable refers to a mother or 
a father, with no spouse present, living in a dwelling with 
one Or more never-married children. Children are considered 
regardless of age. 

Student Household: Household headed by a full-time student 
(including attendance at elementary or secondary schools 
business or »tradesschools,«.communiby;codtlegespd nstituteseoF 
technology, etc.). 

Urban, Area: Refers) to san) areavhaving a popullationedensitynot 
400 or more people per square kilometer. The preceding 
applies to, 198d °onduy asiditiifenentvélassivtincatio nstwere niged 


for earlier, censusvestimates. 
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APPENDIX C: TABLES DERIVED FROM SPECIAL CENSUS 
TABULATIONS FOR ONTARIO TENANT HOUSEHOLDS 


This appendix provides tables of estimates derived from 9 
Special cross tabulations made by Statistics Canada using the 
PO Ste CensussGata, = Alle tidures are based On the census, long 
form questionnaire which was distributed to approximately 20 
Der cents OL tne province ts population. Responses were 
screened by Statistics Canada for errors and then multiplied 
by 5 to provide estimates of the overall 1981 population. 

The tabulations comecentrate on Ontanio!lsg private Vrenant 


households and thus, exclude: 


is Households occupying their own dwellings. 
25 Persons who had no permanent residence. 
23 Persons who were institutionalized (in hospitals, mental 


insite but Lons; eebhertrmedr forces, setc.). 

4. Persons whos rented saccommodations sbutrdid not, have ya 
Sepavate 4sectaofs lnving, quartercewithi<a eprivate jentrance 
fromtioutside or fromaa common whali,<lobby,, vies tibu hevor 
stairway inside the building. 

oe Renta lPuni ts twhd chewene cavaiikab le; hubkymneecupiedi at the 


Gime AOE Fehe «census: 


Abby ofe itive ftabu bat vonis' shave tiwo: od BasspiErcaeionrs Irn 
common. First, each tabulation has estimates by period of 
eonstrucetonmotithesdwel Ding UnLtad Ertrderéto toctsoonsene 
effects of rent regulation, this disaggregation consists SE 
undesO bud lteipr forrtookly7etand Units bhatt Setveen “197 6¥and 


pedess sibldsdwelhlb asbirpnle Cb otats J£oretal I On tariovtienart 
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households. This division is based on tenants'! perceptions as 
to ithe agecof units whien they occupied in mid—-1981. 

The second common classification sets out estimates for 
ten major census metropolitan areas (CMAs). These are: 
Hamilton, Kitchener ;:bondon,oshaway OCElCaAWaAPIStES Catharines 
Cincluding “Niagara),e Sudbury? Thtnder Bey) Tortsn b6eand 
Windsor. This disaggregation allows inter-city comparisons 


and is also arranged in this appendix by settlement size as 


follows: 

1,000,000 plus persons Toronto 

500,000 —514:0007,000) pexmsors Hamilton, Ottawa 

100,000 - 500,000 persons Kitchener, London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, 
Sudbury, Thunder Bay, 
Windsor 

O - 100,000 persons Ontario: totale nus 


them210: CMAs 


In addition, most of the tables in this appendix exclude 
tenant households paying no rent or $750 or more MONEnLY. sce 
is thought that those classified as tenants but paying no rent 
were atypical of both the privately supplied and socially- 
assisted rental sectors. Moreover, many of the households in 
this group may have been paying in-kind rents through jani- 
torhal isernvicesnétc.worawere ahiving with mel atd vés. The 
exclusion of tenants paying no rent does not, eliminate all 
such households. Those paying $750 or more in monthly rents 
were excluded because rent ranges were not obtained for this 
group and because units which rented for more than $750 were 


excluded from rent regulation. Instead,. distribution ‘tables 
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for these two groups are provided separately in tables series 
evyTs= and, 19: 

In all of the tabulations, numbers represent households 
which fall within specified categories as defined by the 
various classifications which are either outlined in Appendix 
B or¥sePivexplaratory.: . (or fexample,!FFgure Cl is a sample 
port lon OfGastabusia Gion oremoncthi y rentaranges by household 
income for Ontario tenant households. A typical estimate is 
the number of tenant households who earned less than 5,000 
dollars in 1980 and paid between 50 and 99 dollars in monthly 
rent at the time of enumeration. This estimate, as can be 
seen? frome thet table, Sis 138/505 Shouscholds. 

Here, these distribution or frequency estimates have been 
converted into percentages. Thus, the estimate above would be 
ex RiGee s SU aise a ober CO Gade. Ofatlely housenolds ingthateinceme 
GOrGiip; Oreasat per Cenhage Po hytie ovenalalt provimeralw tenant 
population. This facilitates comparisons. For example, the 
distribution of rents for tenant households earnimg less than 
57000 sdolvars: Can mbes COUDACed ho atent) distributions: for other 
ineome, Groups, of to the Overall distribution Of nents “in 
Ona tao. The enore sialon cach (dist rip utronmta ole. dust. tne 
estimate vor =the total. number. Of ttbenant mnouseholds considered 
ihtthat table. These estimates cani De used to convert the 
percentage estimates back to estimates of the number of 
nouseholds. 

Civnetageucentss were .estamaced fromithe census tabula-— 
tions «as* follows: for all rent categories excluding “No rent" 
ands S750 oc more, the mid-point Of -the rent woategory was 


weighted by the relative frequency of housenowds sin) sbhe “rent 
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category to the number of total households (which excludes the 
two categories). 
| For example, for total Ontario households earning less 
thans$5, 0.0.0 .t-he average rent would be estimated as follows 
(see Figure Cl, Sample Census Tabulation): 

Total households earning less than $5,000 and 

paying over $0 and under $750 in rent 


[25550 eo 250 — 1350 
2218 0 


Average rent estimate = 

reo (midpoint of 151 and S49) *k (4295/122100) 
+ 1S 46506 Xe 618505/d 22190) 
a8 ° 


+, {92 4.230) Xs 19-5 1.224190, 


Whenever the tables refer to a "percentage difference" or 
ams perecentage increase’. this is always calculated as’ the 
value in the higher category (usually post-1975 units) minus 
the vatue in the lower category (usually pre-1976* units), 
divided by the value in the lower category. While the tables 
are accompanied by notes which further clarify these esti- 
mates, an example may be helpful. The percentage difference 
estimates ino Table €.6.2 indicate the difterences™ in, tive 
distributions of tenant households in the pre-1976 and post- 
L975 units by both age of the household head and household 
income. For instance, the percentage of post-1976 units occu- 
pied by households in the 15-24 age category and under $5,000 
income group was 36 per cent smaller than the percentage owen 
Forlag units occupied by similar households. Comparatively, 
the percentage of post-1975 units mecupied by households Im 


the’ 65 plus age group and under 95,000 ™income icavegory was 74 
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per cent higher than the percentage of pre-1976 units occupied 
by similar households. 

The census data used to produce the tables in this appen- 
dix are subject to several types of error. (Error sources are 
discussed in greater detail in Statistics Canada, 1981 Census 
99-92B, pages) XXXIP Eto: xXxkrvne 

Sampling errors occur because data collected for a por- 
tion of the population and scaled up to total population size 
will not have characteristics which are identical to the total 
population characteristics. Figure C2 provides approximate 
measures of errors due to sampling (for the 20 per cent sample 
data). Although these errors are intended to be used only as 
a guide, it is evident that for small cell values the sampling 
errors™may make up a tlarge percentage of the cel rvaelue. 
Thus, it can be seen that many of the finer divisions in the 
census tabulations result in counts that cannot be relied on. 
In order to estimate sampling errors in the tables, the dis- 
tribution estimates provided in this appendix must be conver- 
ted to estimates of household numbers. Rent estimates that 
are based on cell counts of less than 350 are marked with an 
asterisk (*). These estimates fall within the first 3 columns 
in Figure C2 and are likely to be the least acCurate estimates 
presented in the tables. 

A second source Of error) résuilits: Eromia modification of 
the data, known as "random rounding". To preserve confiden- 
tiality, all figures in the tabulations have been randomly 
rounded to a multiple of 5 in either direction, so that very 
small figures cannot be associated with individuals with abso- 


lute certainty. 
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Because each number in the tabulations, including totals, 
has been treated independently when rounding, row and column 
totals do not always add up correctly. This error source has 
the gqrpeatesSt je ffect..om ssmalJ.! cela values, where random 
rounding could distort the figures by as much as 100%, if the 
true cell value is 5 and it has been "rounded" to 10 or 0. 

Other error sources are: Cove wage, Grror,- wheres as house~ 
hold is missed in the census or counted more than once; 
response, error, ,which occurs. when the response is recorded 


incorrectly; and processing error, including coding and trans- 


criptions errors. 
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TABLE C.17.2 


TABLE C.17.1 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENT HOUSEHOLDS 
BY INCOME AND PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTION (1) 
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THE STUDENT HOUSEHOLD VARIABLE REFERS TO HOUSEHOLDS THAT 
BY FULL-TIME STUDENTS (SEE APPENDIX B — STUDENT ) . 


REFERS TO 1980 INCOME. 
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DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 198] CENSUS. 
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NOTES: 


DERIVED FROM STATISTICS CANADA, 1981 CENSUS. 
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